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TO THE EDITORS OF JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


MEMO TO 13TH HOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPERS 


Are you getting bogged down in recrimina- 
tions? Is that awful “how-could-I-have-forgot- 
ten-them?” feeling taking over? You can face 
the new year and your friends with a smile, if 
you take advantage of JUBILEE’s extended (un- 
til January 15th) Christmas gift rates. Three 
one-year subscriptions are only $10; each ad- 
ditional subscription is $3. 

And if you’re the sort that never forgets any- 
thing, there may be someone to whom you 
want fo send an extra remembrance. Nothing 
could be more welcome than JUBILEE to priests, 
nuns, seminarians, college students, friends 
abroad (and missionaries you never even heard 
of—we’ll send your gift to one on our list who 
wants JUBILEE but can’t afford it). By the way, 
you can still enter your own subscription as 
one of the three orders. 

To order: Fill out the form below (listing ad- 
ditional names, if any, on a separate sheet of 
paper) and mail it to JUBILEE. If you'd rather 
pay later, we'll bill you. As soon as we receive 
your order we'll send JUBILEE’s distinctive gift 
card to the recipients of your gifts. 
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@ Ever since he first intruded himself into JUBILEE’s 
pages last June, Uncle Peter, the crusty old Maine 
philosopher and bookseller, has had nothing but trou- 
ble. In September he caught a party of skin divers 
prowling around beneath his dock at Kipper’s Landing, 
and had to buy some stout water-tight bags to protect 
his books. In October he had a set-to with the dis- 
tinguished English sociologist Gawaine Cholmondoley 
(author of The Americans, How Odd!), who accused 
Uncle Peter’s customers of being anti-intellectual. In 
November it was thieves again: members of the Cod- 
fish Hill Mob, disguised as the crew of a milk truck, 
spirited off some of his choicest volumes by concealing 
them in empty milk cans. 

Possibly out of sympathy for a doughty old mer- 
chant bedevilled by his foes, some of JUBILEE’s readers 
have conceived a reluctant fondness for Uncle Peter. 
A man in Pasadena, California, wrote: “Hope to see 
your very efficient book business thriving (and the 
sun always shining at Kipper’s Landing).” “Thanks 
much,” wrote a lady from Racine, Wisconsin, “for 
sharing your treasures with this half-edjicated critter.” 
Uncle Peter regularly receives letters signed “Your 
loving nephew,” and even when his customers com- 
plain they do so gently. One day last fall, for example, 
an order arrived from Alabama written in longhand 
instead of on the printed order blank. The sender ex- 
plained: “Even an avuncular old gent like you can’t 
persuade me to cut up my JUBILEE.” The latest mail 
brings a postcard from Father H. A. Reinhold, the 
well-known liturgist. “Dear P.,” he writes, “I am look- 
ing for two copies of my own book, Soul Afire (Pan- 
theon). Can you locate them for me?” Uncle Peter, 
scratching his head, allows as how he’ll try. (Maybe 
JUBILEE’s readers can help him.) Meanwhile, touched 
by all this affection from his customers, he has decided 
to stop being so crusty. His New Year’s Resolutions 
are outlined on the back cover of this issue. 

@ The pre-Christmas meeting between President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India brought face to face the principal spokesmen for 
two segments of the world whose relationship with 
each other is undergoing rapid and profound change. 
Eisenhower spoke as the acknowledged leader of the 
West. Nehru spoke for those peoples throughout Asia 
and Africa once ruled by the great colonial powers but 
now emerging as the independent “uncommitted third” 


of the world’s population. 

The meeting itself, and the admitted difficulties in 
which the United States finds itself in the Middle East, 
were reminders that this country can no longer avoid 
the necessity to understand and to learn to respect not 
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only the political aspirations of the peoples Nehru rep- 
resents, but also the philosophies and cultures which 
motivate them. To provide some of the needed insight, 
JUBILEE presents in this issue Am I My Brother’s Keep- 
er?, an article by the late Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, a 
distinguished Ceylonese philosopher and authority on 
art who lived and worked for some years in the United 
States. 

As a recent report of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith pointed out, the tension between East and 
West is having a serious effect on the Church’s mission- 
ary work in the ex-colonial areas. The missionaries, 
most of them Americans or Europeans, are encounter- 
ing a blanket suspicion of anything, including Chris- 
tianity, which appears to have Western antecedents. 
Not since she attempted to Christianize the pagan cul- 
tures of Europe has the Church met with a missionary 
problem of equal magnitude. JUBILEE will bring up 
this and other facets of the East-West relationship in 
later issues. 

@ JUBILEE’s CONTRIBUTORS: The story of Dom Hel- 
der Camara of Rio de Janeiro (Bishop of the Favelas, 

page 21) is the joint 
work of photogra- 
pher Bernhard 
Moosbrugger and 
writer Gladys Weig- 
ner, a team of Cath- 
olic free-lance jour- 
nalists from Switzer- 


land who have been 
yourNALIsts Weigner & Moosbrugger ;,, the United States 


Cees, 


for almost a year doing assignments for the Swiss 
picture magazine Sie und Er. They have also done 
several articles for previous issues of JUBILEE: Bronx 
Credit Union (July/August), School for Farmers 
(September) and Travelling Bishop (November). 
Father John Fitzsimons, who contributes this month’s 
foreign report (page 2) is a priest of the Liverpool dio- 
cese who was formerly national chaplain of England’s 
Young Christian Workers. Shortly after World War II 
he lectured for a semester at the University of Notre 
Dame. 
@ Every January U. S. Catholics mark the celebra- 
tion of the Chair of Unity Octave—eight days of 
prayer for and study of the various religious groups 
which are not in communion with the Holy See. 
Of these groups the Greek Orthodox is one of the 
most important. JUBILEE presents in this issue a pic- 
torial essay about a Greek Orthodox community in 
Canton, Ohio, by James H. Karales, who was born 
and raised in it. 
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LETTER 
FROM 
ENGLAND 


London 

The British military intervention in Egypt 
has split this country from end to end, ina 
way that has not happened for more than fifty 
years, or since the Boer War at the beginning 
of the century. The division in the House of 
Commons (and the House of Lords) has been al- 
most completely along party lines, with Con- 
servatives backing Sir Anthony Eden and his 
Government, and Labour against him. But in 
the country and among the influential organs 
of opinion this is not so. The Times, while 
at first seeming to go along with Eden, has 
since had deep misgivings and has taken to 
issuing Jovian warnings. The Manchester 
Guardian, the second most influential ‘na- 
tional daily, has been firmly against the 
Eden adventure from the start and has said 
so in terms of cutting candor. The bulk of 
the solid weeklies—The Observer (a Sunday 
paper), The Economist, The New Statesman 
(left wing), The Spectator (right wing)— 
have all come out against the Government's 
actions. Faculty and students from the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge and from 
many other universities and colleges have 
Signed group protests at what they call 
"this breach of international law." Their 
action is quite extraordinary, because, un- 
like universities on the continent, English 
universities never seem to get themselves 
embroiled in current politics. But this time 
a deep desire to defend the country's honor 
has stirred the academic backwaters. As for 
the churches, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has asked the Government some very difficult 
questions in the House of Lords (where he 
sits by right, along with the Archbishop of 


York and a dozen other bishops of the Church 


of England), and they have remained unan- | 


swered. His brother of York, until recently 
the primate of Durham, has been less out- 
spoken and more sibylline. 

Catholics, since the death of Cardinal 
Griffin, are without a spokesman at West- 
minster. But the reactions of the Catholic 
politicians and the Catholic press have been 
curious and on the whole. unimpressive. The 
position of the Catholic members of the House 
of Commons has been interesting and instruc- 
tive. There are 20 of them (out of a total of 
650), eight Conservatives and 12 Labour—ag 
proportion by no means representative of the 
Catholic vote, which is probably overwheln- 
ingly Labour. In the Egyptian affair they 
have all hewn closely to their respective 
party lines. A number of Conservatives and 
at least one Labour member have revolted 
against their party leaders, even to the 
point of resigning, but the Catholics have 
held firm. The onlooker is left with the un- 
easy feeling that party loyalties may have 
taken precedence over an impartial judgment 
of the morality of the Government's action 
in Suez. 


The death of Cardinal Griffin has left the 
Church without a leader because although not 
a Primate, as Archbishop of Westminster he 
was by right chairman of the bench of bishops 
and spokesman for the Catholic hierarchy. 
His passing was the occasion of many proofs 
of his personal popularity and of the posi- 
tion of respect that the Church now holds in 
this Protestant country. The funeral serv- 
ice, requiem Mass and absolutions were trans- 
mitted in their entirety by BBC television 
and radio, and among the packed congregation 
ranging from orphans to diplomats were two 
becassocked bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land, representing the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London. The latter 
wrote a warm tribute to the late Cardinal in 
the semi-official weekly, The Church Times, 
and there were many other gestures of ap- 
preciation from eminent non-Catholics. The 
last public appearance of the Cardinal had 
been in July at a service for Catholic hold- 
ers of the Victoria Cross, the highest award 
for valor on active military service. The 
Cardinal preached, and his secretary has 
Since revealed that during the sermon he 
suffered a coronary thrombosis ; by indomita- 
ble will power he managed to finish the ser- 
mon, but collapsed as soon as he was back in 
his residence. Within a few weeks he was 
dead. 
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Two familiar features in the advertising 
columns of the national press these days are 
a picture of a priest offering Mass and one 
of a little girl receiving her first Holy 
Communion. The text of the ad invites the 
curious reader who wants to know more about 
the Catholic Church to write to the Catholic 
Enquiry Centre in London. This venture, in 
part inspired by similar campaigns of the 
Knights of Columbus and others in the U.S., 
was begun two and a half years ago. It is not 
sponsored by any organization but grew out 
of the enthusiasm of Father Michael 0'Con- 
nor, a member of the Catholic Missionary 
Society, a group of diocesan priests who 
specialize in giving missions and retreats 
to non-Catholics. To date Father O'Connor 
has collected—and spent on advertising and 
literature—over $40,000. The results have 
been astonishing, most of all in showing how 
many Englishmen are completely ignorant of 
Catholic belief and the case for Catholi- 
cism, and how many genuinely wished, without 
commitment, to learn about it. So far some 
35,000 people have answered the advertise- 
ments; about 7,000 of these have asked for 
instruction, and thousands of others have 
been referred to their local parish clergy 
for further instruction. The Centre knows 
of 1,500 who have been received into the 
Church, but this is probably far less than 
the actual figure. Recently the Centre wrote 
to 500 enquirers who had followed the course; 
350 replied that they had become Catholics 
but had not thought of writing to inform the 
Centre. Incidentally, the advertisements 
themselves and the size of the reader re- 
sponse to them have made a big impression on 
the advertising world. 


The chief problem of Catholics here is 
still the cost of schools. We are better off 
than Catholics in many other countries, be- 
cause the Government pays our teachers (lay 
and religious), provides equipment and 
furniture, and supplies apparatus and text- 
books. (In return we have to comply with 
prevailing educational standards and our 
Schools, like State schools, are periodi- 
cally scrutinized by Her Majesty's Inspec- 
tors. Something like an hour and a half a day 
is given to formal religious instruction. ) 
But we have to build the schools, though we 
do not always have to pay the complete cost— 
Sometimes the Government pays 50%, some- 
times 75%, sometimes (though for only five 
Schools in the past ten years) 100%, depend- 
ing on whether the schools are for children 
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whether it is a question of replacing schools 
which are so old that the buildings have had 
to be condemned. Then too, the Church has to 
pick up the tab for additions, alterations 
and maintenance. 

Since the end of World War II these costs 
have been a crippling burden on the Catholic 
body of England and Wales (Scotland has had 
since 1918 a different and far more liberal 
system). From 1947 to the end of this year 
new Catholic schools, along with additions 
and alterations to already existing ones, 
have cost over £17 million, of which the 
Catholic community has had to raise over 
£9 million or $25 million. Most of this money 
had to be borrowed at high interest rates— 
the credit squeeze has operated here as else- 
where—and it is usually the poorer parishes 
that have the bigger burdens. 

Most of the larger industrial towns have 
new public housing projects going up around 
them to accommodate low-income families 
forced to move because of slum clearance 
programs in the center of the towns. In these 
the proportion of Catholics varies from 10% 
on the outskirts of London to as high as 40% 
in some of the more Catholic sections of the 
North of England, notably in Lancashire. 
The result is that there is no parish plant, 
and the building of churches and other 
buildings has to be undertaken at the same 
time as schools. 

Some dioceses have a central fund which is 
made up from an agreed annual levy on each 
parish. The diocesan education authorities 
then establish building priorities and al- 
locate the money. But there are other areas 
—Wales, for example, and some of the east- 
ern counties that make up the diocese of 
Northampton—where Catholics are very few 
and where bishops have said publicly that 
they have no idea where to find the money for 
new and pressing needs. Further diffi- 
culties over interest rates and continually 
rising costs mean that the objective of the 
Catholic community to provide a place ina 
Catholic school for every Catholic child in 
the country is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult of fulfillment. Moreover, most of the 
schools built in the past ten years have 
been at the primary level. Already in some 
areas the need for new secondary schools is 
becoming urgent. At the same time, the De- 
velopment Plans for the further distribu- 
tion of population indicate that the job has 
only just begun. It looks as though the 
Catholic community in England is to be mort- 
gaged in the cause of education for genera- 
tions to come.—John Fitzsimons 
















Coming in JUBILEE 
during 1957 


An American Girl in Russia 

A frank and angina account 

of a recent trip through her ancestral 
homeland by a young American 
woman of Ukrainian descent. 


The Holy Father, the Church 
and the H-Bomb 


A discussion of the Pope’s thinking on 
the most crucial issue of our time, 
together with an analysis of why some 
Catholic laymen differ from his views 
and a round-up of what scientists are 

. saying about atomic a its uses and 
abuses, its effects on mankin 


Catholics in the UN 


A photographic report on Catholics in 
the world organization, their role, their 
effect, their influence vis-a-vis 
non-Catholic and Marzxist 
representatives. 


Fund Raising 


A candid text-and-picture article on 
the important problem of church 
financing which answers such questions 
as what a pastor should look for 

in a fund raiser, how to find a reliable 
one, what role the laity should play. 


Liturgical music on LPs 

An article which tells you 
how to build a basic library 
of liturgical music on long- 
playing records, by the dis- 
tinguished critic, Paul Hume. 


Protestant Thinking Today 

A stimulating essay on new trends 

in Protestant theology, together with 
an examination of the recent boom in 
Protestant paperback books. 


Leon Bloy 


A penetrating essay about the 
nineteenth-century French writer who 
has had so great an influence on 

the contemporary Church. 


Food, Land and People 


A series of articles on three 

related problems that confront 
20th-century man: the soecsave of food, 
the shortage of land, and the 

apparent excess of population. 


The Eastern Rites 


Two more articles in a continuing 
series: a picture report on the 
Coptic Rite; an account of a visit to 
the tomb of Father Sharbel, the 
famous Maronite desert mystic. 


These and many other features— 

on education, the home, the 

family, religious life—in short, on the 
subjects that are most meaningful to 
you—are scheduled for JUBILEE during 


the coming year. Be sure you subscribe 


now s0 as not to miss a single copy. 





And don’t Boo gre etal relatives, friends 


and associates also want JUBILEE 


porto J 1957. Start everybody off with a 
pecial gift rates apply 


now. 

until January 15. Use the form at 
the right for your own subscription; 

a gift order form can be found inside 

the front cover. , 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MASS FOR PERE DE FOUCAULD 


In your illustrated article for December 
JUBILEE entitled Mass for Pére de Foucauld, 
it states, “. . . the Little Brothers and Little 
Sisters of Jesus attend a Mass in the white 
church built near the spot on which he 
died.” This incorrectly implies that Pére 
de Foucauld died at El Golea. Foucauld 
was martyred by a Targui, Sermi ag Thora, 
in the evening of December lst, 1916 at 
the Hoggar Mountain plateau village of 
Tamanrasset (Central Sahara). This oc- 
curred outside the fort which Foucauld had 
built with the assistance of soldiers bor- 
rowed from Fort Motylinski. (Foucauld’s 
fort was to be an emergency retreat for the 
friendly Tamanrasset Tuareg during the 
Senoussi crisis.) 

In 1929 Foucauld’s body was transferred 
from Tamanrasset to El] Golea. However, 
his heart was reinterred near the grave of 
General Laperrine, heroic pacifier and ex- 
plorer of the Sahara and close friend of 
Pére de Foucauld, alongside of whom [La- 
perrine] had been buried in 1920 follow- 
ing a fatal plane crash. 

DanteEt H. Ropers 
Jersey City, N. J. 


In your article on Pére de Foucauld you state 
that Pére René Voillaume has been granted 
permission by the Holy Father to say his 
Latin-rite Mass in Arabic. It is a well 
known fact that this is incorrect. He has bi- 
ritual faculties and is saying his Byzantine- 
Melkite-rite Mass in Arabic. Many of the 
Little Brothers in North Africa and the 
Middle East have bi-ritual faculties extend- 
ed to them by the Oriental Congregation 
. The Arabic in the Byzantine-Melkite 

rite is being readily used in the apostolate 
among the Mohammedans. A close look at 
[Pére Voillaume’s] vestments is also a clue 
to the rite he is using. ... . 

Rev. ALLEN MALOoor 

St. George’s R. C. Church 

Byzantine-Melkite Rite 

New York, N. Y. 


UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN 


. Ihave just finished reading Under- 
standing Children [December] and disagree 
with the contention that parents’ lack of 
love is entirely responsible for delinquency. 

My parents didn’t love me and I didn’t 
become a delinquent. Because, you see, 
someone else did love me—Christ. This 
thing called Grace is available to everyone 
—even delinquents. 

I have five children of my own now, and 
although the oldest is only six I think they 
are well aware that it is God who made 
them and to whom they belong. I love them, 
of course—-I think. Frankly, it made me a 
little nervous to listen to these gentlemen 
relate how unloved mothers and fathers 
pass on from one generation to the next 
the inability“to love. . . . 

I wonder how the doctors explain the 
black sheep in an otherwise wonderful fam- 
ily. Every child is a person in his own right 
and only God can completely satisfy any 
of our needs for love... . 

EvizaBeTH REILING 
Northlake, IIl. 
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SAINT -MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J. Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
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A Select Country Day & Boarding 
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to N. Y. C. For Catalog, address 

Rev. Stephen J. Findlay, OSB 
Delbarton School, Box J, Morristown, N. J. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco- 
nomics, teacher training; pre-med., pre-law, Stimulat- 
ing social and sports program. Dramatic and musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. Homelike 
atmosphere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlook- 
ing beautiful Chester Valley. New residence hall, lib- 
Lake for swimming and canoe- 

















eral arts building. Pool. 


ing. Farm an 
Mary. Early application advised. 


Immaculate Heart cf 
Catalog: Registrar, Box J, Immaculata College 
m 


maculata, Pa. 


RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 
Fully accredited. Pre-school through high school 
for girls. Boarding and day. College preparatory, 
art, music, family living, secretarial. Sports. Wood- 
ed 27-acre campus. Conducted by The Religious 
of the Assumption. Schools also in Miami, Paris, 
London, Rome. Catalog. Dept. X, 3480 W. School 
House Lane, Germontown, Philadelphia 44, Penn. 


EXHIBITION 


The Catholic Arts Society 
FINE ARTS AND CRAFT WORK 


December 30—January 12 


THE BURR GALLERY 
108 West 56th Street, New York 


MURRAY McCANCE 
SACRED VESTMENTS 
in the Classical Conical Tradition 


54 Hiawatha Street 
St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada 


















Notre Dame's great professor 


Notre Dame’s president Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, C.S.C., began the Distinguished 
Professors Program after a University 
committee had completed 

curriculum studies under a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
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In most respects Notre Dame University’s current campai 
to raise academic standards resembles that of any institution 
tent on improving itself. Notre Dame has recently incr 
faculty pay, stiffened entrance requirements, strengthened 
curriculum and put up seven new buildings. But it has also ad ; 
something new—a $5,000,000 faculty development project ; 
the Distinguished Professors Program, through which the . 
versity brings in outstanding authorities from all over the worl 
for lectures, semester-long visits or permanent faculty appoini 
ment. Thus far the program has garnered such eminent men @ 
philosophers Martin D’Arcy, S.J., and Jacques Maritain, ¢ iti 
Allen Tate, painter Jean Charlot, Supreme Court Justice Willian 
O. Douglas and historian Arnold Toynbee. 

Says Notre Dame’s energetic young president, Rev. Theodal re 
M. Hesburgh, C.S.C.: “A good university is just like a good foot 
ball team. You have to have good coaches—the faculty; good 
players—the students; a good offense—the curriculum; and goa 
equipment—the physical plant.” Here JUBILEE presents some of 
Father Hesburgh’s distinguished coaches. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES 


Sociologist Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., author of the controversial SOUTHERN PARISH, has long 
been concerned with applying modern research techniques to the largely unexplored 
territory of Church organization. With a team of Notre Dame graduate students, he 
is beginning a year-long survey of an urban parochial school. 





Sculptor Ivan Mestrovic, 73, conducts two graduate courses in a specially designed $75,000 
studio. One of five sculptors awarded the Gold Medal of the National Academy 
of Arts and Letters, Mestrovic, a Croatian, has been interpreting liturgical themes 
in stone, wood and clay for over fifty years. 
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Guillaume de Bertier de Sauvigny, a Parisian priest, teaches graduate courses on 19th-century 
France and Europe. His doctoral dissertation was acclaimed by the French Academy and 
received the Thiers prize. 


Historian 


fathematician 
dimir Seidel, a former member of the Institute for 
vanced Study at Princeton, teaches one graduate 
one undergraduate course, a typical six-hour teaching 
for the guest professors. The light schedule 
ies him time for further research in his field: the 

of functions of a complex variable. 


Virologist 

Dr. Thomas G. Ward, a co-discoverer of the 

APC group of viruses, organizes his campus research 
work in terms of his duties to three: basic units: 
science (viruses), the University (Notre Dame’s 
germ-free animal laboratory), and society (a 

cure for the common cold). During World War II 
he received the Legion of Merit and the Bronze Star 
for his work as head of the Army’s 

Preventive Medicine section. He taught at 

Johns Hopkins before coming to Notre Dame. 
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Church historian 


Political scientist 


Philip Hughes, author of A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH and authority on the Reformation, has become a permanent 
member of the Notre Dame faculty. “Tremendously struck by the 
solid Catholicism” in the United States, the amiable English 

priest feels its 247 Catholic colleges are one of the American’ 
Church’s principal achievements. 


Gerhardt Niemeyer is a permanent appointment 
to Notre Dame’s liberal arts faculty. An 
authority on international organizations, the 
German-born Niemeyer, a conservative, has been 
a foreign affairs officer for the U.S. State 
Department and a lecturer at Yale, Princeton 
and Oglethorpe. 


Philosoph 


Jacques Maritain has visited Ni 
Dame several times under the Progra 
most recently to give three lectih 
on “The Dialectics of Hegel” to gradil 
students and faculty. The emit 
French Thomist is a member of Princeté 
Institute for Advanced Study and 
lectured at Toronto’s Pontip 
Institute for Medieval St 
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Standing beneath a statue of the dining room’s 
patron, Fr. Alfred Boeddeker, O.F.M., welcomes 


his guests to a hot, nourishing noon-day meal. 


Zz 


_and 2% tons of coffee. Father Boeddeker begs 





ST. ANTHONY'S [ji 
DINING ROOM 


A friar of if 
San Francisco feeds 


the city’s poor | 


“ve always wanted to help people who wert 
down,” says Father Alfred Boeddeker. “I co it 
from my parents. And besides, it’s a trait of the 
founders of our order.” Six years ago, as pastor 
of St. Boniface Church in San Francisco, 
gray-haired Franciscan friar saw a chance {@ 
help out on a large scale. In a generally prosp r 
ous community there were a good many m sn 
and women temporarily out of work, as well a 
older people whose age barred them or who were 
struggling along on inadequate pensions. The 
city also had its share of derelicts, as much o “ 
casts as they are anywhere else. 

Father Boeddeker began with essentials. In the 
basement of a former machine shop near 
rectory, he set up St. Anthony’s Dining Room 
where now, six days a week, an average of 1,80 ) 
men and women receive a substantial noon meal 
Upstairs he started an employment service which 
in its first year found jobs for 1,600 people. The 
only assets he had were a corps of volunteers 
and a fine Franciscan talent for scrounging. 

The volunteers, who range from housewives 
to bankers and retired police officials, include 
quite a few non-Catholics. They staff the dining 
room and the employment office, while Father 
Boeddeker handles the supply problem, which 
reaches impressive dimensions. The dining room 
has an annual consumption of 60 tons of meat, 
100 tons of fruit and vegetables, 6 tons of sugar 


more than 80% of it from warehousemen, meat- 
packers and produce growers in the San Fran 
cisco markets and in the rich California interior. 
A Dollar-a-Month-Club with donors all over the 
city helps pay for the balance. 

Father Boeddeker believes that as in every’ 


exercise of genuine charity it is the people who 
give it that benefit most. As for those they help, 
he says, “We want to surround them with kin 





ness to restore their confidence and self-respect.” 





JUBILEE JANI 
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Volunteers, most of them women of St. Boniface 
parish, serve at the steam table. On an average 
day.they feed 1,800; the number increases when 
the weather is cold or rainy, and doubles on 
big holidays like Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


Holding his tray, a man gets in line 
for his meal. St. Anthony’s, which holds 
no religious services, offers its patrons 
paid work on the clean-up crew and, if 
they wish, will find them a permanent job. 











JUBILEE salutes... 


LEON PAUL 


. . « BECAUSE of his many apostolic activities, especially on 
behalf of Jewish converts. Born 43 years ago in Brooklyn, 
Paul has spent the 22 years since his conversion in an 
unusual assortment of apostolic ventures. He organized a 
house for homeless and “incorrigible” boys, started the first 
free Catholic library in the Brooklyn diocese and (to transform 
a teenage gang) founded the Jackson Boys Club. He has been 
active in diocesan Cana clubs, as a publicist for the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, and as a free-lance contributor — 
to Catholic magazines. 3 
Himself a convert from Judaism, he was instrumental in 
forming the Edith Stein Guild, a group of lay Catholics 
interested in welcoming recent Jewish converts to the Church 
and in impressing “born Catholics” with the riches of their Old ~ 
Testament heritage. . 
The Guild, organized in April, 1955, is named after the 
German convert philosopher and nun who died in a Nazi 
crematorium. Its 220 members publish a monthly newsletter 
and sponsor an interesting series of Communion-breakfasts, 
with lecturers like psychiatrist Karl Stern, Grailville worker 4 
Janet Kalven and Father John Oesterreicher from Seton’s Hall’s ~ 
Institute for Judaeo-Christian Studies. 
“Most converts,” Paul says, “are looking for something in 
the Church that will give them a sense of belonging, an outlet 
for their talents and energies. This is especially true of a 
the Jew, who often is considered dead by his family and friends ] 
and finds himself plunged into a new and not always friendly 
society.” He adds: “The Guild has a tremendous apostolate 
through Edith Stein. With her intellectual brilliance and total 


sacrifice, she’s a real inspiration for the modern man.” 


JUBILEE JAN 
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New translations of the poems of Charles Péguy, by M. P. F. Pakenham 
(THE MYSTERY OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS, Harper’s), together witha 
perceptive study of his poetry by Alexander Dru (PEGUY: HIS PROSE 
AND POETRY, also Harper’s), give a fresh view of the great 
Frenchman who helped change an era. Here JUBILEE presents excerpts 
from THE HOLY INNOCENTS, along with notes on Péguy by Mr. Dru. 


JUBILEE 


CHARLES PECUY: WOODCUT BY LOUIS-J08SFEPH SOULAS 
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CHARLES PECUY: WOODCUT BY LOUIS-JOSEPH SOULAS 








The Holy Innocents 


As for'you men (God says), just try to invent a child’s saying. 

You know very well that you cannot, 

And not only that you cannot invent one, 

Not even one, but when they are uttered, 

You cannot even remember them. When a child’s saying breaks 
forth among you 

You cry out, you break forth yourselves in a wonder 

Which is sincere and profound and which will redeem you and 
to which I do justice, 

And you say, the whole of you says, 

You say with your eyes, you say with your voice, 

You laugh, you say to yourselves and you say aloud at the table: 

That’s good, that is, I must remember it. And you swear to 
yourselves 

To share it with your friends, to tell it to everybody, 

You have-so much pride in your children (I don’t blame you for 
it, God says, 

It is what is best in you and it is what will redeem you). 

You think that you can easily relate it, 

But when all afire you begin to relate it, 


‘ You realize that you no longer remember it. 


And not only that, but you cannot find it again. It has 
vanished from your memory. 

It is too pure a water and has fled from your muddy memory, 
your strained memory. 


’ And it wanted to flee, it did not want to remain. 


* * * ok * 


And you feel truly that it is so that it is just, and that 
nothing will return and that nothing can be done about it, 

And that it is your former soul. 

0 men, 

That has passed by. 


* * * * * 


When a child’s saying is uttered in the family circle, 
When a child’s saying 


Falls 


Among the confusion of the day, 

Among the noise of the day, 

(In the sudden silence) 

In the sudden recollection 

At the family table. 

0 men and women seated at that table suddenly bowing your 


heads, you listen to the passing-by ‘ z 
Of your former soul. Ae 
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@ Charles Péguy is a name in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, and little 
more. The man is not unknown, but 
his fame is curiously in the air, un- 
anchored to any precise achievement 
. and it is usually assumed that 
his personality contributed as much 
to his fame as his ideas, his prose 
and his poetry. Again he is almost 
always discussed as though his poetry 
were a secondary consideration, one 
sphere of activity among others. 

Péguy, it is true, began writing 
poetry only toward the end of his 
life, six years before his death, which 
has probably contributed to creating 
the impression that there are other 
equally important factors in his life: 
his political and social ideas, his pam- 
phlets and polemics. And once that 
point of view has taken root, it is 
only a step to regarding his poetry 
as a by-product of his genius. 

If Péguy was a poet and not just 
a writer who also wrote poetry, his 
work as a whole will be accessible 
only through his poetry. It is not 
the poet's thought which explains 
his ‘poetry, as though he had merely 
put his ideas into verse; his poetry 
qualifies his thought decisively, and 
one of its functions is to establish 
the current of sympathy which deep- 
ens understanding beyond the level of 
discursive argument. Without that 
Open Sesame the reader may look 
in vain for the key. With it he enters 
into the poet’s mind. 

Péguy’s moral revolution was a re- 
turn to the traditional moral values 
of Catholicism. In essence it was a 
criticism of the fundamental weak- 
ness of 19th century Catholicism in 
France. The reality of freedom, Péguy 
maintained, was poised on the tradi- 
tional equilibrium between nature 
and grace, and the health and vitality 
of the “Christian operation” depend- 
ed on the right relation between grace 
and free-will, the one true freedom. 

What Péguy creates in his poetry 
is the climate of Christianity, a living 
language in which the unity of the 


spiritual life and the spiritual propo- 
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sition is echoed in the unity of idea 
and image. Since the 17th century 
(and here Péguy includes even Pas- 
cal) men had reasoned, demonstrated 
and explained too much. Christianity 
had lost touch with a powerful fac- 
ulty in man, the imagination, and it 
tended to become rationalism for the 
few and*magic for the many. An 








































confined reason to what could be 
expressed in a univocal, discursive, 
mathematical language. Christianity 
had become the religion not only of 
the few, of the well-to-do, but of the 
“intellectuals” whose literature and 
culture was more and more restricted 
in its appeal, and ceased to be popu- 
lar; no attempt to simplify it could 
make it popular as long as there was 
no language to bridge the gulf be- 
tween the few and the people. 

Péguy’s remark that Pascal rea- 
soned too much, and that one must 
not demonstrate and explain but 
create, is elaborated in a long passage 
in NOTRE JEUNESSE on the weakness 
of Catholic thought and apologetics. 
“It is not arguments that are lacking,” 
he concludes, “but charity.” It is not 
arguments which he has to offer, but 
poetry. 4 

For two hundred years or more, 
Catholicism in France had been 
quiescent, existing within its bul- 
warks. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
the more successfully it preserved its 
isolation, and its refusal to enter intg 
the social and political and cultural 
movements of the period, the lower 
became its resistance to infection. 
When, in Péguy’s terms, it lacked 
charity to the extent of ceasing to be 
creative, it abandoned the main root 
of tradition and was cut off from the 
spiritual gifts upon which a renais- 
sance depends. 

The significance of Péguy’s renais- 
sance is best seen, in the first instance, 
in its bold use of language to bridge 
the widening gulf which divided 
France—not primarily the perpen- 
dicular cleavage between clerical and 
anti-clerical, but the wider gulf which 
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excess of reasoning had narrowed and . 


A voice has come, 
Men at table, 
As if from another creation. 


A voice has risen, 

Men at table, 

A voice has come, 

It is from a world where you once were. 


A spring has gushed, 

Men at table, 
‘It is the spring of your first soul. 
You also have spoken thus. 


You were other men, men at table. 
-You were other beings, men at table. 


You were childen like them. 


You uttered children’s sayings, men at table. 
/Only try nowadays to utter children’s sayings. 


A saying has passed, a saying has risen, a saying has come, 
men at table. 

A saying has fallen in the silence of your table. 

And suddenly you have recognized, - 

And suddenly you have saluted, 


Your former soul. 


* * * * 2k 


Whoever says the prayer, OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN, 
places between himself and me 

An insurmountable barrier to my anger, 

And can abandon himeelf to a night of sleep. 

(O Night, I created you the first.) THY WILL BE DONE. 

Besides, what I have not done to the outcast races, 

Would you expect me to do to my French parishes? 

An event has happened in the interval, an event has intervened, 
an event has made a barrier. 

Which is the coming of my Son. 

And I, where should I be without my old French parishes? 

What would become of me? It is there that my name rises 
eternally. 

Since when does the general decimate his best troops? 

Do you think I am going to surprise my own camp ‘in its sleep? 

They are my own men. Am I going to set about 

Decimating my own men? 

I should fight a fine battle, afterwards. 

Oh, I know very well they are not perfect; 

They are as they are. They are my best troops. 
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You must love these creatures as they are. 


When you love someone you love him as he is. 

It is only I who am perfect. 

That is even, perhaps, 

Why I know what perfection is. 

And why I ask less than perfection of these poor people. 

I know, myself, how difficult it is, 

And how many times when they struggle so hard among 
temptations 

I long, I am tempted to put a hand under their belly 

To support them with my broad hand 

Like a father teaching his son to swim 

In the current of the river 

And who is divided between two feelings. 

For on one side if he supports him forever and if he supports 
him too much 9 \ 

The boy will rely on him and will never learn to swim, 

But on the other if he does not support him just at the 
right moment 

The boy will swallow a nasty mouthful. 


2 2k :. * * 


Bach i is the difficulty, it is great. 

And such the very duplicity, the double baie of the problem. 

On the one hand they must achieve salvation themselves. That 
is the rule. 

And it is strict. Otherwise it would not be interesting. They 
would not be men. 

Well, I want them to be virile, to be men and to win 

Their spurs of knighthood themselves. 

On the other hand they must not be allowed to swallow a nasty 
mouthful, 

Having dived into the thanklessness of sin. 


2K * 2K * * 


This is the mystery of the liberty of man, God says, 

And of my management of him and of his liberty. © 

If I support him too much, he is not free. 3 

And if I do not support him enough, he will fall. 

If I support him too much, I endanger his liberty; 

IfI do not support him enough, I endanger his salvation: 
Two goods, in a sense almost equally precious. 

For this salvation has an infinite price. 

But what would salvation be if it were not free? 

How could it be described? 

We want him to gain this salvation by himself. 

By himself, by man. Procured by himself. 

That it should come, in a sense, from himself. Such is the secret, 


» 


revealed the full extent of the de- 
Christianization of France, or as he 
would say, its “de-mystification”: the 
impassable gulf between the educated 
few and the masses, which neither 
technical language nor literary lan- 
guage could hope to bridge. 

The theme of all, or at any rate of 
most of Péguy’s poetry is Christian 
faith, the life of grace. He is not 
writing about his own belief, his 
faith in certain propositions, but of 
the new life and vision. What he con- 
templates in prayer he communicates 


~in his poetry. 


“What others know,” Madame Ger- 
vaise says to Joan in THE MYSTERY OF 
THE CHARITY OF JOAN OF ARC, “you 
SEE. All we are taught, you sEE. The 
Catechism, the Church, the Mass, you 
don’t just know them, you sEE them; 
prayer, you don’t say your prayers, 
you didn’t only say them, you SEE 
them.” 

In that sense Péguy’s poetry is his 
prayer. But the theme is not, as this 
might suggest, a private matter. Faith 
itself is not a private matter. Faith, 
hope and charity in these poems are 
not private but the opposite, per- 
sonal: for what is most personal is 
turned away from the private sphere, 
and to be personal means to be re- 
lated to others. Grace is the freedom 
to relinquish the private sphere of 
egoism and enter the field of com- 
munion. Faith, to Péguy, is charac- 
terized by communion; poetry is 
communication. But faith is also the 
light in which he sees; not his light, 
but the light given in grace; and it 
is especially in this sense that he 
speaks of himself as gracié, “graced.” 
He is not interested in his “experi- 
ence” but in what he sees, and sis 
poetry is the immediate, direct com- 
munication, as simple as possible, of 
what he saw. He could put his major 
poems into the mouth of God as 
though to illustrate Coleridge’s theory 
that the imagination is repetition in 
the finite mind of the infinite act of 
creation in the infinite I AM. 

But it would, I think, be confusing 
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to call. Péguy a mystical poet if by 
that is meant a poet for whom 
_ meadow, grove and stream are so 
many intimations of immortality. 
They are, it is true, apparelled for 
him in celestial light, but it is the 
light which comes first, which gives 
them their significance. “The things 
which I have seen I now can see no 
more” is not the whole truth. Faith 
is not the recollection of childhood, 
but its renewal, the renewal of inno- 
cence which is the theme of the HOLY 
INNOCENTS. For Péguy’s mystique is 
not mysticism, but faith as “living as 
the imagination” and consequently 
incommunicable except through the 
imagination. He is not an evocative 
poet, but the poet of invocation. And 
just as he regarded la mystique as 
the source of all vital politiques, so 
it was the source of his poetry. 

Tout le jaillissement dans le 
germe, tout l’ordre dans Il’epis is 
the primal law of Péguy’s thought. 
All the vitality and freedom is in the 
spiritual germ, and creates the order 
in life and the form of the poem. The 
form is in no sense a limitation of 
freedom but its expression. And the 
more powerful the imagination the 
more imposing the form. Tradition is 
the handing down of the freedom to 
create new forms, the capacity, as 
Burckhardt says, for renaissance 
which can come to full fruition only 
where the spirit is released through 
the harmony of all the faculties and 
when the whole soul of man is 
brought into activity. 

—ALEXANDER Dru 


Such is the mystery of the liberty of man: 
Because I, myself, am free, God says, and because I have crea 
man in my image and in my likeness.. 


Such is the mystery, such is the secret, such is the price 
Of all liberty. 


This liberty of the creature is the most beautiful reflection 7 


that exists in the world 

Of the Liberty of the Creator. That is why we attach to it, 

That we put on it, a proper price. 

A salvation which was not free, which was not, which did no 
come from a free man would mean nothing to us. Wha 
would it be? : 

What would it mean? 

What interest could be found in such a salvation? 

A beatitude of slaves, a salvation for slaves, a servile 
beatitude, how do you expect that to interest me? Dog 
one love to be loved by slaves? 

If it is only a question of proving my power, my power has ne 
need of those slaves, my power is well enough known; 
people know quite well that I-am the Almighty. ; 

My power blazes forth clearly enough in every substance and , 
every event. j 

My power blazes forth clearly enough in the sands of the se 
and in the stars of the sky. 

It is not contested, it is known, it blazes forth clearly 
enough in the inanimate world. 

lt blazes forth clearly enough in the ordering, 

Even the occurrence of man. : 

But in my animate creation, God says, I have willed a 
have willed more. 

Infinitely better, infinitely more. For I have willed this 
liberty. 

I have created this very liberty. At a few steps from my throm 

Having once known what it is to be freely loved, one no longé 
has any taste for submissiveness. 

Having once known what it is to be loved by free men the 
prostrations of slaves no longer mean anything to you. 

Having once seen Saint Louis on his knees, one no longer 
desirés to see 

Oriental slaves prone to the earth, 

All stretched out on their bellies on the earth. To be free 
loved, 

Nothing is heavier than that weight, nothing is heavier thal 
that price. 

It is certainly my greatest invention. 

When one has tasted the joy 

Of being freely loved 

What remains is nothing but submissiveness. 





BISHOP OF 
THE FAVELAS 


Dom Helder Camara 


attacks poverty, illiteracy 


and superstition in 


io de Janeiro’s rious slums 
Rio de J o's noto ] 


FOR GENERATIONS there have existed on the outskirts of 
Rio de Janeiro and other large Brazilian cities little 
clusters of huts where the underworld population sought 
—and usually found—safety from police pursuit. About 
25 years ago, driven by almost impossibly primitive liv- 
ing conditions and forced off their miserable farms by 
frequent droughts, large numbers of poor families from 
the northern and central parts of the country began 
moving into these areas, which have since become known 
as favelas after a certain kind of tree which grew in the 
first slum settlement. 

They are still coming, for conditions in the interior 
remain appallingly bad. There are few roads, and no 
electricity, schools, doctors or priests. The people, most 
of them of African descent, live in very crude huts and 
earn a meagre income from farming. But when the earth 
starts to dry up—there are places which have not had a 
drop of rain in the last three years—starvation and 
thirst menace everyone. If one member of a family falls 
sick, the rest have no other course but to sell everything 
they have, hitch a ride on a truck and go to the city 
seeking help. Once there, they gravitate toward the 
favelas, where they take over an empty hut or, having 
scavenged some old lumber and tin cans, build a new 
one. Some one-room shacks no larger than 9 by 24 feet 
accommodate as many as 13 persons, but there are com- 
pensations: the sick person (the reason for coming to 
the city) is in a hospital, the children have at least the 
possibility of going to school, and the adults may (if 
they are not illiterate) find work. 

Rio offers a perfect example of the effects of the migra- 
tion. The city is squeezed like a snake between high 
mountains and the South Atlantic coast, and on the hills 
behind it there are over 150 favelas with a total of 
450,000 people—about a fifth of Rio’s population. Even 
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Rio’s auxiliary bishop, Dom Helder Camara, climbs a hill to visit 
his people in the Praia de Pinto, the city’s oldest FAVELA. 
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The garbage-littered streets and tumble-down shanties of the Praia de Pinto are typical of Rio’s FAvELAS. Dom Helder hopes 
that low-rent housing (opposite PAGE), new schools and a stabilized family life will wipe out the FAVELAS within ten years. 
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from the better residential areas one can see the little 
huts on the slopes of the hills, but most people in the 
city have never entered the favelas because of their linger- 
ing reputation as hide-outs for criminals. (The charge 
is no longer valid, but it remains a good excuse for not 
going.) Other people see only the romantic side of these 
settlements, which are the home of the authentic samba 

‘ music—the traditional folk music of the favela people. 
During the famous pre-Lenten carnival in Rio the Negroes 
pour out of the favelas into the town, and every year one 
of them composes a new theme song for the carnival. 
The favelas have also acquired an exotic aspect because 
macumba, an African black magic cult which once in- 
_yolved the sacrifice of human life, is still practiced there. 
But seen up close—stripped of their romantic associa- 
tions—the favelas are hell on earth. There is nothing in 
' the slums of Europe or America to compare with them. 
We walked through one of them, called Sao Carlos, with 
@ young Belgian priest who has been living there for 
yeral months. On the way we had to jump over ditches, 
skirt deep holes, and climb over big stones and pieces of 
‘tim ber strewn about. Only small narrow paths lead 
th ough the favela, and for about 20 minutes we had to 
‘climb up a very steep hill. Half-naked children, together 
with numerous dogs and pigs, were playing in the garbage 
dl covers one side of the slope, thrown there by the 
people living on top, who are apparently quite indifferent 
to those who live at the bottom. As long as the sun burns 
“down, disinfecting the air, it is all right, but when it 
‘Tains the stench is almost unbearable. At certain times 


‘of the year sudden, driving rainstorms are common, and 
Hthen instantly the footpaths turn into swollen streams 
hich flood the huts, while rain pours in through holes 
the roofs. The Belgian priest pointed out that in some 


(Places the soil on the hillsides is very soft; if a strong 
wind should accompany a rainstorm, the huts standing 
or top of the hill could easily be blown over and start 
an avalanche that would bury the ones below. Recently 
‘an engineer inspected the slope at Sao Carlos and con- 
Memned it as extremely dangerous. 
Sao Carlos is typical of most favelas in Brazil. Nothing 
‘important had been done about them either locally or 
: ationally until recently, when Dom Helder Camara, the 
0-year-old auxiliary bishop of Rio, decided to devote 
his entire life to the favela people and to work as hard 
‘and as long as necessary until their misery was relieved. 
Mn July of 1955 a huge international Eucharistic Con- 
" gtess was held in Rio which proved so successful that 
| Brazilians are still talking about it. Dom Helder deter- 
Mined to take advantage of the Congress’ spiritual im- 
pact to tackle the favela problem. 
The Bishop is a slight, graceful man of medium height 
who seldom wears his pectoral cross and doesn’t like to 
have people kiss his episcopal ring. He is also reported 
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to be the only bishop in Brazil who doesn’t own a car: 
instead he travels around Rio by bus or taxi or hitches 
a ride with friends. His headquarters, on the ground floor 
of the palace of Jaime Cardinal de Barros Camara (no 
relation to Dom Helder), is filled with people seeking 
his help. He converses with them easily, impressing them 
with his intense interest in their problems and remember- 
ing weeks afterward exactly what was said. 

When he decided to work on the slum problem Dom 
Helder began with Rio’s oldest favela, the Praia de Pinto, 
which houses slightly over 5,000 people. The district has 
75 liquor stores and taverns, and only 25 other stores of 
all kinds. All types of serious diseases are found, of 
which tuberculosis is the most common. Wages are very 
low: only a few families earn more than the barest 
subsistence. I]literates—who make up over half the popu- 
lation—can find only seasonal work, and that only oc- 
casionally. 


Dom HELper has discovered that although most of the 
people have been baptized in the Church, they have had 
almost no contact with it since. Having had no religious 
education, they are full of superstition. Paganism and 
Christianity are weirdly mixed: the macumba rites, for 
example, incorporate the Christian devotion to Saints 
George and Sebastian, and people who regularly attend 
the weekly macumba seances do not hesitate to go to 
Sunday Mass and even to receive Communion. 

With the help of an excellent French Catholic Action 
worker, Dom Helder has founded two religious societies 
in the Praia de Pinto—the Legion of Saint Sebastian for 
the men and the Legion of Saint George for the women. 
(The patrons were chosen precisely because they play 


Priority in this 1,000-family project, one of nine going 
up, will go to those who have lived longest in the FAVELAS. 
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such a big part in macumba.) Each Legion has ten rules 7. Cooperate with your children’s teachers 
for its members. Literally translated, they are, for the 8. Don’t oppose openly; by compromising you | 
men: reach the moon 4 
. A man keeps his word 9. Nothing is sadder than a morally degener 
. Help your neighbor woman 
- Only a coward beats his wife 10. A woman without religion is worse than an a he 
. You cannot educate your children unless you give tic man. 
them good example 
. A real man does not drink himself unconscious 
. All gambling and betting are banned (except for 
football) 
. It is not difficult to give orders to others—it is 
more difficult to give orders to oneself 
8. Communism leads nowhere 
9. I want to have my rights, but I will do my duty 
10. We are nothing without God. 
For the women: 


One thing has proved very difficult to remedy in 
and other favelas: very few couples are legally or sace 
mentally married. Men and women simply don’t wa 
to marry; they live together for awhile and then mutul 
ly agree to exchange partners. The French Catholic Actié 
worker is an excellent discussion leader, however, and} 
is slowly beginning to influence the men in the righ 
direction; many marriages are now being solemnized 
Lectures—open to the public and given by the bes 
qualified people that can be found—are scheduled 6 
subjects like child care, the family and society, the mot 
ern worker. There are also special lectures for men @ 


1. Always keep your home clean, neat and attractive 
2. It takes two to quarrel 
3. Be an angel of peace instead of a devil of dissen- 
sion 
. Don’t lose your head just because your husband 
loses his 
. If you have no husband you must be both father 
and mother to your children 


family problems, social questions, engagement and m Ir 
riage. Though the two Legions presently enroll onl 
a minority of the people, their influence is growing. — 

A great deal more is needed, however. In Rio alon 
there are over 400,000 people who need houses, sche a! 
and churches, and Dom Helder is building them: in om 
favela alone ten new apartment houses are being com 
pleted, and similar projects have been started in eigll 
others. Each one-, two- and three-room apartment has i 


. Try to train your children without screaming or 
cursing at them, and without beating them 


own kitchen and shower—conveniences until now cot 
pletely unknown to the favela people. Occupants will fon 

a cooperative and fix each family’s rent according to if 
income. 
The Bishop is a careful planner. Since few favell 
housewives know how to take care of a real apartment, r 
has had sisters give them home economics lessons. The 
sisters have to be very tactful, because the women an 
quick to resent any implication that there is the slightest 
gap in their knowledge. So the sisters ‘simply bring thet 
together in small groups, meeting in an exact model 
their future apartments. There they make curtains am 
bedspreads, and as the women sew (which they love c 
do) the sisters can very diplomatically teach them othé 

: things. Quite naturally, many bring up their family prob 
lems and ask for help in solving them, so the classes serv 

a twofold purpose. To keep up their interest in homé 
making after they have moved into their new apartments 
contests for the cleanest or most attractively furnishet 
home are to be held. q 
Dom Helder believes that one of the best ways f 
eradicate the favelas is to wipe out the social barrieh 
between slum-dwellers and their more affluent neighbors 
“I want people to mix, so that every shade of difference 
Little Sisters of Jesus, who live in the Sado Carlos FAVELA, between the favelas and their bourgeois surroundings will 
keep a chapel there with the Blessed Sacrament. disappear,” he says. “The bourgeoisie badly needs am 
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At the makeshift outdoor altar of a tiny chapel in the Praia de Pinto Dom Helder celebrates a Sunday afternoon Mass to mark 
the dedication of the new housing project. Several times each week he says Mass and preaches in one or another FAVELA. 
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infiltration of new ideas, of a living Catholicism—and 


eventually this will come from my favelas.” Mixing the 


children seemed the best way of breaking down the class 
distinctions, so when along with the apartment buildings 
in the Praia de Pinto the Bishop also built a school, he 
had long discussions with well-to-do parents in the ad- 
joining neighborhoods and asked them to send their chil- 
dren to the favela school. At first his proposal met almost 
complete rejection, but little by little it won acceptance. 
The process was hastened by the general shortage of 
school facilities. 

Still, the merging of classes is a slow process. Right 
next to Dom Helder’s low-rent apartments, a rich country 
club is building new tennis courts, swimming pools and a 
luxurious club house. The Bishop begged the club’s 
officers to buy land somewhere else, but they refused, 
saying that this location was the most convenient for 
them. Now Dom Helder is worried that his favela people 
will be embittered by the presence of all this luxury 


“ 


around them. “In this case,” he says, “we will need a 
good priest who really understands and loves the people.” 

To finance the new housing developments Dom Helder, 
a resourceful organizer, has resorted to a number of 
schemes. He obtained free radio and television time for 
periodic reports to the people on the progress of his work. 
On one of these, utilizing a technique originated on mara- 
thon benefit shows in the U.S., he appealed for donations 
from large business concerns; their telephoned responses 
were read over the air. Among many which pledged aid 


After an evening Mass Dom Helder talks on the Blessed 
Virgin and her meaning for the FAVELA people. 
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was the Coca-Cola Company, which now gives the Bis 
a small percentage on every bottle of Coke sold in Brag 
Dom Helder also proposed that an exhibition of folk ; 
from all over the country be organized for the toup 
trade; he received a small commission on every 
sold. In special meetings he has enlisted the help of dg 
tors, lawyers, pharmacists and chemists. Benefit moyj 
and football games have been staged for him, and eve 
now and then he begs all Brazilian workers to donate th 
equivalent of one hour’s pay. j 
Perhaps Dom Helder’s most unique money-raising plat 
however, grew out of a series of conferences with g ov 
ernment officials. They gave him some big pieces of | n 
along the coast. A railroad line and a highway runnin 
through them makes them valuable as potential fac of 
sites, but the land is swampy and requires developmen 
The Bishop gives away parcels of land to any compan 
which is interested, under one condition: that each im 
dustrialist who receives a grant improve not only his o 
tract, but also an adjoining area of equal size. This D 
Helder sells to another concern at a substantial price. — 


“IF PEOPLE won’t come to the Mass,” Dom Helder sa ‘ 
“we'll bring the Mass to the people.” Every Sunday hi 
himself says Mass in one of the favelas, at whatever ho r 
is convenient for the people—sometimes as late as fou 
in the afternoon. Afterwards he talks to the congregati on 
(which often numbers as many as 300), telling them i 
very simple language about the love of Christ and abou 
the Blessed Virgin. q 
As he talks the whole Gospel seems to spring to li 
even the men listen attentively. For Dom Helder is just a 
much a priest as a social reformer; more, perhaps: the 
social work seems to be a natural outgrowth of his deep 
spirituality. Once after Mass we watched him write some 
thing on a piece of paper and place it on the altar. Later 
he told us that those were his thoughts for the day, which’ 
he always jots down following his thanksgiving. At our | 
urging he read them to us, and their rhythm and phras 
ing made them sound like poetry. (We later learned that’ 
the Bishop does write poetry—though not for publication | 
—and that it is reputed to be very good.) 
Dom Helder knows that he can’t abolish the favelas 
until he can stop the people from pouring into the towns 
from the country. To prevent further overcrowding he is. 
discouraging newcomers from settling in those favel t 
where housing projects are going up. As a further lor ; 
range remedy he has set up meetings in those parts of th 
country from which most of the migrants come. Bishops 
sit down with technicians and specialists to discuss & 
possibilities of improving conditions in the rural area 
so that people are not forced to leave their farms to mak 
a living. The results will be slow, but Dom Helder seem 
confident of success. “By 1966,” he says, “I hope thet 
will be no more favelas in Rio.”—GLapys WEIGNER — 


A little Faveva girl. and her 6 
play outside the Little Sisters 
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The Greeks of Canton 


Old-country customs and shared memories keep them together 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC ESSAY BY JAMES H. KARALES 


One of the last of the great European nationality groups to come to 
the United States before immigration was sharply curtailed in the 
twenties were the Greeks, who in the years before World War I left 
their ancient but impoverished homeland for the, New World. Like the 
larger numbers of Irish, Germans, Italians and Poles before them, they 
were seeking a more promising economic future, and they settled at 
first in the large eastern cities where an expanding industrial 
system offered them opportunity. Later they began to spread out 





geographically, at the same time opening their own small businesses 
and entering the professions in the time-honored pattern of the 
American immigrant. But they managed, perhaps because of their 
relatively small numbers, to preserve a good many of their 
traditional customs, so that today it is possible to see in a 





Greek-American community such as that. of Canton, Ohio, a way of life 
nostalgic with echoes of a simpler age. 


Cutting a cake at a Greek picnic in Canton, two Greek-born couples celebrate their 
25th anniversaries together, surrounded by their families and friends. 


| Nick Captain and John Gurt enjoy a leisurely chat 
Canton’s “Hermes Coffee House.” 








= 











The ikon corner is a custom still 
observed by most of Canton’s Greeks. 


s 


Sam Manos, a leading citizen of the Greek community, has 
been successful in real estate and the restaurant business. 
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In business and social life Canton’s Greeks 


remain a close-knit community 





The Greeks of Canton come mostly from the northern Greek district 
of Stenitza, though there is one neighborhood made up largely of Cretans. 
This has produced a great social homogeneity, and the Greeks, a gregarious, hospitable 
people, have taken advantage of it. Besides doing a great deal of 
entertaining in their homes, they meet each other in the activities 
of the social clubs they have formed, at church—almost all of them 
are Greek Orthodox—, at the coffee houses which carry on an Old 





W orld tradition of leisurely conversation and companionability, and 
in their places of business. Hard-working and industrious, they 
can remember the poverty of their parents even though they themselves 
have prospered, in occupations ranging from the control of large 
properties to the small trades and crafts which they learned here or abroad. 





Like many other Greeks, Harry Karales has 
a small business of his own. Encouraged by 
enthusiastic letters from his older brother, 
he immigrated to America in his teens. 





After supper, members of the Canton community relax over a Greek version of bingo. Many of 
their American-born children do not share their parents’ love of conversation, social gatherings 
and leisurely pace of living. 
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A traditional Greek drink is home-made 
RETSINA, a light wine flavored with resin. 


Folk customs 


recall the homeland 


The highlights of the year 
for the Canton Greeks are the 
frequent church and club 
picnics. An amateur band 
provides the music for folk 
dances and there is the 
relaxed atmosphere created 
by people who know each 
other well. But the center 
of the occasion is the food. 
It comes in great quantity 
and variety, from Americanized 
sandwiches and layer cakes to 
such Greek specialties as 
lamb roasted over an open pit, 
PILAFI (rice cooked with meat), 
and delicacies like BACLAVA, 
a pastry made with honey, and 
FINIKIA, made from a tiny 
berry, all of which have 
taken hours of preparation 
by the women at home. 


While barbecuing a lamb at an outdoor picnic, four 
old friends sing Greek songs and enjoy a beer. 
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Men as well as women participate in the lively folk dances which mark 
every Greek social gathering. In this one the drummer beats the tempo and calls the 
steps while a clarinet and a banjo carry the melody. 
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The Orthodox Church 
















) 


To an extent that is unfamiliar to Catholics 
and to most Protestants, the Orthodox faith is 
identified with a national culture. Thus 
the two churches that serve Canton’s Greek 
community are guardians of a cultural 
tradition, besides being centers of worship. 
Such ceremonies as weddings unfold with all 
the precise ritual of long-established 
Greek custom; processional crosses and 















Symbols of Orthodoxy are three processional crosses (RIGHT) 
and the round EXAPTERIGA, which, representing the 
themselves, bear the mark of the Byzantine six-winged cherubim who executes the Lord’s wish, reminds 
influence that was strong when Orthodoxy the faithful to do God’s will. 
settled into its permanent separation from 
Rome in the 11th century. And in each 
Orthodox home an ikon corner is maintained. 


crucifixes, as well as the church buildings 


where images of favorite and local saints 
are displayed as a means of inspiring prayer 


and contemplation. Following the Sunday-morning Divine Liturgy 


at Canton’s St. Haralambos’ Church, Father 7 

Theophilos gives a young parishioner tf 

ANTIDORON, a small piece of leavened bread 
symbolizing the gifts of the Lord. 








At the wedding of Mary Armatas and Peter Foradas, Father Theophilos 
leads them around a small altar and stops at the four points of the 
compass to show how God, after creating man and woman, gave them 
dominion over the earth. The flowered wreaths worn by the bride and 
groom are symbols of an honorable marriage. 






























The West today faces a new Asia in which old colonial empires 

are crumbling and newly independent, self-assured nations are 
rising. With its great cultural resourses, Asia has much to 

offer us. In the interest of furthering understanding and 

discussion between the two worlds, JUBILEE here reprints 

an important statement by a distinguished Ceylonese—the 

late Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, an authority on Asiatic art and 
religion who lived and worked for many years in the United States. 
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: AIN, who killed his brother Abel, 

Cc the herdsman, and built himself 

a city, prefigures modern civilization, 

~ one that has been described from with- 

in as “a murderous machine, with no 

Feonscience and no ideals” (G. La 

' Piana), “neither human nor normal 

> nor Christian” (Eric Gill), and in fact 

~ “an anomaly, not to say a monstrosity” 

(Rene Guenon). It has been said: 

“The values of life are slowly ébbing. 

There remains the show of civilization, 

| without any of its realities” (A. N. 

Whitehead). Criticisms such as these 

could be cited without end. Modern 

civilization, by its divorce from any 

' principle, can be likened to a headless 

, corpse of which the last motions are 

' convulsive and insignificant. It is not, 

' however, of suicide, but of murder 
that we propose to speak. 

. The modern traveler proposing to 

visit some “lost paradise,” such as 

_ Bali, often asks whether or not it has 

yet been “spoiled.” His question.is a 

naive, even tragic, confession. For this 

| man does not reflect that he is con- 

| demning himself; that what his ques- 

| tion asks is whether or not the sources 

| of equilibrium and grace in the other 

_ civilizations have yet been poisoned by 

"ii contact with men like himself and the 

ME culture of which he is a product. “The 

- Balinese,” as M. Covarrubias says, 

‘ | “have lived well under a self-sufficient 

cooperative system, the foundation of 

which is reciprocal assistance, with 

‘} Money used only as a secondary com- 

modity. Being extremely limited in 

§ means to obtain the cash—scarcer 

| every day—to pay taxes and satisfy 

' new needs, it is to be feared that the 

| gradual breaking down of their institu- 

" tions, together with the drain on their 

National wealth, will make coolies, 

» thieves, beggars and prostitutes of the 

| proud and honorable Balinese of this 

generation, and will, in the long run, 

bring a social and moral catastrophe. 

|... It would be futile to recommend 

/Measures .to prevent the relentless 

March of Westernization; tourists can- 

Mot be kept out, the needs of trade 

will not be restricted for sentimental 
















| AM | MY BROTHER'S 
| KEEPER? woe connmenr 


(or moral) reasons, and missionary so- 
cieties are often powerful.1 

Sir George Watt in 1912‘wrote that 
“however much Indian art may be in- 
jured or individuals suffer, progression 
in line with the manufacturing enter- 
prise of civilization must be allowed 
free course.” In the same year Gandhi 
said that “India is being ground down, 
not under the English heel, but under 
that of modern civilization.” In an 
open letter to Gilbert Murray, the late 
Rabindranath Tagore said, “There is 
no people in the whole of Asia which 
does not look upon Europe with fear 
and suspicion.” 

Modern civilization takes it for 
granted that people are better off the 
more things they want and are able to 
get; its values are quantitative and ma- 
terial. Here, How much is he worth? 
means, How much money has he got? 
A speaker at Boston College once 
described modern Western civilization 
as a “curse to humanity.” Nevertheless 
Henry A. Wallace, as U.S. vice-presi- 
dent, promised in a well-meant speech 
that when the war should be over, 
“Older [ ! ] nations will have the privi- 
lege to help younger nations get started 
on the path to industrialization . . . As 
their masses learn to read and write, 
and as they become productive me- 
chanics, their standard of living will 
double and treble.”* He did not speak 
of the price to be paid, or reflect that 
an incessant “progress,” never ending 
in contentment, means the condemna- 
tion of all men to a state of irremedi- 


able poverty. In the words of Saint 


Gregory of Nazianzus, 

Could you from all the world all 

wealth procure, 

More would remain, whose lack 

would leave you poor! 

As for reading and writing, we shall 
say only that the association of these 
with “productive mechanics” is signifi- 
cant, since these arts are of paramount 
importance to the masses only in a 
quantitative culture, where one must 
be able to read both warnings and ad- 
vertisenfents if one is to earn money 
safely and “raise one’s standard of liv- 
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ing”: that if reading and writing are 
to enable the Indian and Chinese 
masses to read what the Western pro- 
letariat reads, they will remain better 
off, from any cultural point of view, 
withtheir own more classical literature 
of which all have oral knowledge; and 
add that it is still true that, as Sir 
George Birdwood wrote in 1880, “Our 
education has destroyed their love of 
their own literature .. . their delight 
in their own arts and, worst of all, 
their repose in their own traditional 
and national religion. It has disgusted 
them with their own homes—their par- 
ents, their sisters, their very wives. Ii 
has brought discontent into every 
family so far as its baneful influences 
have reached.” 

Systems of education should be ex- 
tensions of ‘he cultures of the peoples 
concerned; but of these the Western 
educator knows little and cares less. 
For example, O. L. Reiser assumed 
that, after the war, American ideals 
and policies, so far from allowing for 
other peoples’ cultural self-determina- 
tion, would dominate the world and 
that all divergent religions and philoso- 
phies could and should be discarded 
in favor of the “scientific humanism” 
which should now become “the reli- 
gion of humanity.” We can say only 
that if Western races are in the future 
to do anything for the peoples whose 
cultures have been broken down in 
the interests of commerce and “reli- 
gion,” they must begin by renouncing 
what has been aptly called their “pros- 
elytizing fury’—“hypocrites, for ye 
compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte” (Matthew 23:15). 


T IS OVERLOOKED that while many 
Asiatic peoples, for reasons suffi- 
ciently obvious, are inadequately pro- 
vided with the necessities of life, this 
is by no means true of all Asiatic peo- 
ples. In any case it is overlooked that 
it is a basic Asiatic conception that, 
given the necessities of life, it is a falla- 
cy to suppose that the further we 
can go beyond that the better. Where 
the European seeks to become eco- 
nomically independent in old age, the 
Indian map of life proposes for old age 
an independence of economics. The 
“guinea: pigs” of a well-known book, 
in other words you and I, whose wants 
are perpetually exacerbated by the 
sight and sound of advertisements (it 
has been recognized that “Whole in- 
dustries are pooling their strength to 
ram home a higher standard of liv- 
ing”)®, have been compared by an 
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1) Cf. Colin McPhee: “The last five years, 
what with the changing tempo of life and 
the benefits of education, have seen .. . 
the most irresponsible patching together 
of heterogeneous elements in music and 
drama. One wonders what will survive in 
ten years of what was once an art.” Be- 
fore we can talk wisely about co-operation 
it must first of all be realized that, as the 
editor of the New English Weekly re- 
marked, “practically the whole of Oriental 
humanity, the greater portion of the hu- 
man race, including the U.S.S.R., lives in 
a social aspiration which is the polar op- 
posite of the American.” Any possibilities 
of co-operation are bound up with an 
agreement about ends, whereas almost ev- 
ery proposal brought forward nowadays 
has to do only with means, and usually 
with the application of Western means to 
Eastern situations. 
2) As for the “price” of industrialism, it 
must be recognized, in the first place, that 
the American “standard of living,” judged 
by qualitative standards, is beneath con- 
tempt. “The standardized products of our 
mills and factories are a disgrace to 
American civilization” (Msgr. G. B. O’- 
Toole). On the salesman’s and producer’s 
side: “Modern machinery and its irresist- 
ible advance fills these men with mystic 
frenzy” (Erich Meissner) and, “Eventually 
Man ... adopts a discipline which trans- 
forms him into a machine himself” (Ernst 
Niekisch). Cf. Vice-president Wallace’s 
words and two revealing American adver- 
tisements; one depicting a salesman behind 
his counter, puts into his mouth the words: 
“Handmade? Of course not! Why, most 
everything in this store is made by ma- 
chines nowadays. If it weren’t I wouldn’t 
be selling half these things, and you 
couldn’t buy them. They’d cost too much.” 
The other prints a “poem,” called “My 
Machine,” and its first lines are: 
There.are many other machines, but this 
one is mine. 
It is part of me, I ama part of it. 
We are one. 
It does not stop—unless I forget. 
There is no reference to the quality, either 
of man or of product, in either case. 

In Ruskin’s words, “The great cry that 
rises from all our manufacturing cities, 
louder than their furnace blast, is . . . that 
we manufacture everything there except 
men” and, “This evil cannot be cured 
through higher wages, good housing condi- 
tions affd improved nutrition” (Meissner). 
“If your ideals are those of materialistic 
efficiency, then the sooner you know your 
own mind, and face the consequences, the 
better . . . the more highly industrialized 
a country, the more easily a materialistic 
philosophy will flourish in it, and the more 
deadly that philosophy will be. . . . And 
the tendency of unlimited industrialism is 
to create masses of men and women—de- 
tached from tradition, alienated from re- 
ligion, and susceptible to mass suggestion: 
in other words, a mob. And a mob will be 
no less a mob if it is well fed, well 
clothed, well housed, and well disciplined” 
(T. S. Eliot). ; 

“It is doubtful whether life can be 
significantly lived without a conscious rela- 
tion to some tradition. Those who do 
live without it live as a kind of moral 
proletariat, without roots and without loy- 





Indian writer to another animal—“the 
donkey before which the driver has 
dangled a much coveted. carrot hang- 
ing from a stick fastened to its own 
harness. The more the animal runs to 
get at the carrot, the further is the cart 
drawn”; i.e., the higher the dividends 
paid. We are the donkey, the manufac- 
turer the driver,. and this situation 
pleases us so well that we, in the kind- 
ness of our hearts, would like to make 
donkeys also of the Balinese—at the 
same time that we ask, “Have they 
been spoiled yet?” “Spoiled” means 
“degraded”; but the word has also an- 
other sinister meaning, that of “plun- 
dered,” and there are ways of life as 
well as material goods of which one 
can’ be robbed. 


ET Us make it clear that if we ap- 
proach the problem of intercul- 
tural relationships largely on the 
ground of art, it is not with the special 
modern and aesthetic or sentimental 
concept of art in mind, but from that 
Platonic and once universally human 
point of view in which “art” is the 
principle of manufacture and the sci- 
ence of the making of any things what- 
ever for man’s good use, physical and 
metaphysical; and in which, according- 
ly, agriculture and cookery, weaving 
and fishing are just as much arts as 
painting and music. However strange 
this may appear to us, let us remember 
that we cannot pretend to think for 
others unless we can think with them. 
In these contexts, then, “art” involves 
the whole of the active life, and pre- 
supposes the contemplative. The dis- 
integration of a people’s art is the de- 
struction of their life, by which they 
are reduced to the proletarian status of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
in the interests of a foreign trader, 
who gets the profit. The employment 
of Malays on rubber estates, for ex- 
ample, in no way contributes to their 
culture and certainly cannot have 
made them our friends; they owe us 
nothing. We are irresponsible, in a 
way that Orientals are not yet, for the 
most part, irresponsible. 

Let. me illustrate what I mean by 
responsibility. I have known Indians 
who indignantly refused to buy shares 
in a profitable hotel company because 
they were unwilling to make money 
out of hospitality, and an Indian wo- 
man who refused to buy a washing 
machine because then, she asked, 


“What would become of the washer- ‘ 


man’s livelihood?” For an equal sense 
of responsibility in a European I can 


cite the infinite pains that Marco Polo 


took, in selecting gifts for his Tibetan 


friends, not to choose anything that 


might tend toward a destruction of 
the quality of their standard of living, 

The modern world has, in fact (as 
was recently remarked by Aldous Hux. 
ley), abandoned the concept of “right 
livelihood,” according to which a man 
could not be considered a Christian 
in good standing if he made his living 
by usury or speculation, or considered 
a Buddhist if he made his living by 
the manufacture of weapons or of in- 
toxicating drinks. If there are any oc- 
cupations that are _not consistent with 
human dignity, or manufactures how- 
ever profitable that are not of real 
goods, such occupations and manufac- 
tures must be abandoned by any so- 
ciety that has in view the dignity of all 
its members. It is only when measured 
in terms of dignity and not merely 
in terms of comfort that a “standard 
of living” can properly be called 
“high.” 

The bases of modern civilization are 
to such a degree rotten to the core 
that it has been forgotten even by the 
learned that man ever attempted to 
live otherwise than by bread alone. It 
had been assumed by Plato that “it 
is contrary to the nature of the arts 
to seek the good of anything but their 
object,” and by Saint Thomas Aquinas 
that “the craftsman is naturally in- 
clined by justice to do his work faith- 
fully.” To what a level industrialism 
must have lowered the workman’s 
sense of honor and natural will to do 
a “good job” if, in a reference to the 


mechanics and groundmen who make 


and service airplanes, Gilbert Murray 
could propound that it is “a quite won- 
derful fact that masses of men have 
been made so trustworthy and reliable” 
and could say that “it is the Age of 
Machines that, for the first time in 
history, has made them so.” That was 
a part of his apology for Western civili- 
zation, in an open letter to Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. All that this cock-and- 
bull airplane story really means, of 
course, is that where production is 
really for use, and not mainly or only 
for profit, the workman is still “natu- 


rally inclined to do his work faithfully.” - 


In Europe, the instinct of workman- 
ship has not been extinguished in hu- 
man nature, but only suppressed in 
human beings working irresponsibly. 


NTHROPOLOGISTS mince no words 
in their description of the effects 
of Western contacts on traditional cul- 
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tures. Mrs. Handy’s recor of the 
Marquesas Islanders, that “the external 
aspects of their culture have been al- 
most wiped out by the white man’s 
devastating activities," is typical of 
. what could be cited from a hundred 
. other sources. Of the “savages” of 
t New Guinea Raymond Firth says that 
, “their art as an expression of complex 
: social values is of basic importance,” 
but that under European influence “in 
: nearly every case the quality of their 
y art has begun to fall off.” C. F. Ikle 
| writes that due to the influence of the 
Western world “which is so ready to 


i flood the remainder of our globe with 
: inferior mass products, thus destroying 
| among native peoples the concepts of 


quality and beauty, together with the 
joy of creation .. . it is a question 


l whether the beautiful art of Ikat weav- 
! ing can long survive in the Dutch East 
y Indies.” 

; It is true that we have learned to 


appreciate the “primitive arts”; but on- 
ly when we have “collected” them. We 
“preserve” folk songs, at the same time 
that our way of life destroys the singer. 
We are proud of our museums, where 
we display the damning evidence of 


possible. These museum “treasures” 

were originally the everyday produc- 

tions of live men; but now, says G. A. 

Reichard, “due to the breakdown of 

culture in the islands where the ob- 
- jects were made, they may be studied 
more satisfactorily in museums,” while 
; at their source these “highly developed 
and beautiful techniques have died, or 
are dying.”5 “Dying,” because in the 
words of the knighted fatalist, “pro- 
gression in line with the manufacturing 
enterprise of modern civilization must 
bé allowed free course”! To which 
we can rejoin only that, if it must be 
that offenses come, “Woe unto them 
through whom they come.” 

Our “love of art” and “appreciation” 
of primitive art, as we call whatever 
art is abstract and impersonal rather 
than self-expressive or exhibitionist, 
has not aroused in our hearts any love 
: for the primitive artist himself. A more 
loveless, and at the same time more 
sentimentally cynical, culture than that 
of modern Europe and America it 
would be impossible to imagine. “See- 
ing through,” as it supposes, every- 
thing, it cares for nothing but itself. 
The passionless reason of its “objec- 
tive” scholarship, applied to the study 
of “what men have believed,” is only 
a sort of frivolity in which the real 
problem, that of knowing what should 
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a way of living that we have made im- - 


be believed, is evaded. Values are to 
such an extent inverted that action, 
properly the means to an end, has 
been made an end in itself, and con- 
templation, prerequisite to action, has 
come to be disparaged as an “escape.” 

In the present essay we are con- 
cerned not with the political or eco- 
nomic but with the cultural relations 
that have actually subsisted, and on 
the other hand should subsist, between 
the peoples who call themselves pro- 
gressive and those whom they call 
backward, a type of nomenclature that 
belongs to the genus of “the lion paint- 
ed by himself.” Not that we overlook 
the sinister relationships that connect 
your [the West’s] cultural activities 
abroad with your political and eco- 
nomic interests, but that there is the 
imminent danger that even when you 
have made up your minds to establish 
political and economic interests with 
others on a basis of justice, you will 
still believe that you have been en- 
trusted with a “civilizing mission.” 
There is more than political and eco- 
nomic interest behind the proselytizing 
fury; behind all this there is a fanati- 
cism that cannot bear with any sort of 
wisdom that is not of its own date and 
kind and the product of its own prag- 
matic calculations; “there is a rancor,” 
as Hermes Trismegistus said, “that is 
contemptuous of immortality, and will 
not let us recognize what is divine in 
us.” 

That is why the export of your 
“education” is even more nefarious 
than your traffic in arms. What was 
attempted by the English in India when 
they proposed to build up a class of 
persons “Indian in blood and color, 
but English in tastes, in opinion, in 
morals and in intellect” (Lord Macau- 
lay), is just what Middletown, substi- 
tuting “American” for “English,” 
would like to do today. It is what the 
British tried to do in Ireland, where, 
Douglas Hyde has pointed out, “in 
thirty years Irish was killed off so 
rapidly that the whole island contained 
fewer speakers in 1891 than the small 
province of Connaught alone did thirty 
years before. . . . The children are 
taught, if nothing else, to be ashamed 
of their own parents, ashamed of their 
own nationality, ashamed of their own 
names.” Everyone will recognize the 
pattern, repeated alike in the case of 
the “English-educated” Indian and in 
that of the American Indian who has 
been subjected to the untaught igno- 
rance of public school teachers who 
cannot speak his mother tongue. 





alties. For to be significant life needs form, 
and form is the outcome of a quality of 
thought and feeling which shapes a tradi- 
tion” (Dorothy M. Emmet).. 

More than physical well-being is neces- 

sary for felicity. An Indian peasant’s face 
has neither the vacancy of the grinning 
apes and whores that are the ideal of the 
American advertiser, nor the expression 
of anxiety that marks the American 
“common man” in real life. “In spite of 
our enormous technological advances we 
are spiritually, and as humane beings, not 
the equals of the average Australian abo- 
riginal or the average Eskimo—we are 
very definitely their inferiors” (M. F. Ash- 
ley Montagu). 
3) It is open to question whether any- 
thing a machine turns out for direct hu- 
man use is productive of human good. 
Cf. L. Ziegler: “Every ware which does 
not answer an existing need is above all 
the most superfluous thing in the world 
... it must first artificially rouse up a need 
in places where a need does not exist... 
Present day economic management is 
framed for the stimulation, yes, even for 
the ‘creation’ of needs . . . as if wages and 
incomes could in any way keep pace with 
this artificially aroused need for a com- 
modity. . . . From this point of view mod- 
ern finance reveals itself as the enemy of 
society, yes, even as the destroyer of so- 
ciety. . . . Modern wars, in fact, are 
fought for world markets; in other: words, 
in order that all “backward” peoples may 
be forced to purchase an annual quota of 
gadgets from those who call themselves 
“advanced”. 

Here, however, it is with the moral ef- 
fects of manufacture for profit that we 
are concerned, and especially with its ef- 
fect on those who are forced on the one 
hand to provide raw materials, and on the 
other to buy the manufactured gadgets. It 
is not merely that the change from a 
barter to a money economy is actually 
“from an economy of abundance to one 
of scarcity” but that it is a matter of the 
poisoning of the lives of contented peoples, 
whose culture is destroyed to satisfy the 
saurian greed of the plutocratic “democ- 
racies.” In the Balkans, for example, “There 
were two sorts of people. There was the 
people as it had been since the beginning 
of time, working in the villages, small 
towns and capitals. But there was also a 
new people, begotten by the new towns 
which the industrial and financial develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century had raised 
all over Europe. . . . This new sort of 
people [was one that] had been defrauded 
of their racial tradition, they enjoyed no 
inheritance of wisdom; brought up with- 
out gardens, to work on machines, all but 
a few lacked the education which is given 
by craftsmanship; and they needed this 
wisdom and this education as never before, 
because they were living in conditions of 
unprecedented frustration and insecurity” 
(Rebecca West). 

“The rise of science, the discrediting of 
religion, and the abiding triumph of capi- 
talism have focussed the basic personality 
of Western man upon one goal, success, 
the only proof of which is the endless ac- 
quisition of money . . : But this kind of 
training, as it emphasizes striving for self- 
esteem and success, releases at the same 
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time the extraordinary aggressiveness 
which takes so many cruel forms. Aggres- 
siveness turned inward results in maso- 
chism, feelings of inferiority, passivity. 
and other kinds of weakness. Turned out- 
ward, the result is sadism, extreme rivalry, 
envy and conflict, the social climax being 
war. Competition . . . is not in itself evil, 
since it may create a strong and self- 
reliant human being; but in a scarcity 
economy such as ours the combination of 
the social system with a basic person- 
ality focussed on competition for success 
overburdens the lives of most human be- 
ings with tensions and insecurities for 
which only one term is adequate—lifelong 
neuroticism” (Delmore Schwartz). 

There can be no possible doubt that 
what men now understand by “civiliza- 
tion” is an essentially vicious and destruc- 
tive force, or that what is called “progress” 
is both suicidal and murderous. “Civiliza- 
tion, as we now have it, can end only in 

’ disaster” (G. H. Estabrooks, Man the 
Mechanical Misfit); or as C. H. Grattan 
and G. R. Leighton so well say, “No one 
looking for peace and quiet has any busi- 
ness talking about international trade.” 
4) Cf. the words of two reviewers of J. 
F. Embree’s Suye Mura, a Japanese Vil- 
lage: One remarks that here “we see a 
little group of Japanese families living, 
working, struggling in their daily life to 
earn their bread, to educate their children, 
and to live out lives of ordinary useful- 
ness, in the way common to people every- 
where”; the other that “his book offers 
good evidence that it will take many a 
long year to Westernize the Japanese 
peasant.” The more “long years” the better 
for the peace and happiness of the Jap- 
anese peasants and of the world! 

Contrast also the words of H. N. Brails- 

ford: “The caste line will have to be 
broken, if industrial work is to be pro- 
vided for the superfluous cultivators,” with 
those of the sociologist S. Chandrasekhar, 
who points out that “the development of 
cotton-textile industry in India, which to- 
day employs about 430,000 workers, has 
actually been responsible for throwing out 
of employment an estimated total of 6 mil- 
lion handloom workers, who have been 
forced to fall back upon an already over- 
crowded agrarian economy”; and consider 
whether Gandhi’s cult of the spinning 
wheel is not a more practical and realistic 
way of dealing with India’s poverty than 
Mr. Brailsford’s. 
5) A Ceylonese correspondent recently 
asked me: “If God appeared on earth, 
and inquired for the Aztecs, Incas, Red 
Indians, Australian aborigines, and other 
slowly disappearing races, would the civ- 
ilized nations take him to your museum?” 
6) For example, Professor F. S. C. North- 
rop in his Meeting of East and West, 
quotes the “cultivated humanist” Jawahar- 
lal Nehru to prove that “the younger In- 
dians and other Orientals” are anxious to 
learn “what the West has to teach of sci- 
ence and its applications,” which is true 
enough, but hardly to the point in a book 
intended to show that Eastern and Western 
ideologies are unlike; he overlooks Shri 
Bharata Kumarappa, who says that “we 
must be clear in our minds as to what 
exactly we want to work for—mere mate- 
rial prosperity or human development.” 
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UCH ARE the fruits of “civilization,” 
«, and the fruit betrays the tree. All 
that can be atoned for only by re- 
pentance, recantation and restitution. 
Of these, the last is a virtual impossi- 
bility: the fallen redwood cannot be 
replanted. A traditional culture still, 
however, survives precariously in “un- 
spoiled” oases, and the least that we 
can say to the modern world is this: 
Whatever else you dispense in “wars 
of pacification” or by way of “peace- 
ful penetration,” be good enough to 
reserve your “college education” and 
your “finishing schools” for home con- 
sumption. What you call your “civiliz- 
ing mission” is in our eyes nothing but 
a form of megalomania. Whatever we 
need to learn from you, we shall come 
to ask you for as the need is felt. At 
the same time, if you choose to visit 
us, you will be welcome guests, and 
if there is anything of ours that you 
admire, we shall say, “It is yours.” 

For the rest, it is much more for its 
own sake than in order to make resti- 
tution that the modern world must 
“change its mind” (repent); for, as 
Philosophia said to Boethius in his dis- 
tress, “You have forgotten who you 
are.” But how can this “reasoning and 
mortal animal,” this extroverted men- 
tality, be awakened, reminded of self, 
and converted from its sentimentality 
and its sole reliance on pragmatic 
knowledge to the life of the intellect? 
How can this world be given back its 
meaning? Not, of course, by a return 
to the outward forms of the Middle 
Agés nor, on the other hand, by as- 
similation to any surviving Oriental or 
other pattern of life. But why not by 
a recognition of the principles on 
which the patterns were based? These 
principles, on which the “unspoiled” 
life of the East is still supported, must 
at least be grasped,-respected and un- 
derstood if ever the Western provincial 
is to become a citizen of the world. 
Even the goodness of the modern 
world is unprincipled; its “altruism” is 
no longer founded on a knowledge of 
the Self of all beings and therefore in 
the love of Self, but only on selfish 
inclination. And what of those who are 
not inclined to be unselfish; is there 
any intellectual standard by which 
they can be blamed? 

If ever the gulf between East and 
West, of which we are made continu- 
ally more aware as physical closeness 
is forced upon us, is to be bridged, 
it will be only by an agreement on 
principles, and not by any participation 
in common forms of government or 





methods of manufacture and distribu- 
tion. It is not, as Kierkegaard said, 
new forths of government, but another 
Socrates that the world needs. A phil- 
osophy identical with Plato’s is still a 
living force in the East. We called the 
modern world a headless body; in the 
Eastern books there is a teaching, how 
to put heads on bodies again. It is one 
of sacrifice and of preoccupation with 
realities; outwardly a rite and inwardly 
a rebirth. 

To propose an agreement on princi- 
ples does not involve or imply that 
the Western world should be Oriental- 


‘ ized; propaganda is out of the question 


as between gentlemen, and everyone 
must make use of the forms appropri- 
ate to his own psycho-physical consti- 
tution. It is the European that wants 
to practice Yoga; the Oriental points 
out that he already has contemplative 
disciplines of his own. What is implied 
is that a recognition of the principles 
by which the East still lives, and which 
can, therefore, be seen in operation 


(and few will question that peoples as } 


yet “unspoiled” are happier than those 


that have been “spoiled”), could lead 


the modern world back to the philos- 


- opher who denied the dependence of’ 


knowledge on sensation and main- 
tained that all learning is recollection. 


They cannot help us who, in the: 
words of Plato, “think that nothing is, 
except what they can grasp firmly with 

_their hand.” I repeat what I have said‘ 
elsewhere, that “the European, for his: 
own sake and all men’s sake in a fu-1 
ture world, must not only cease to) 
harm and exploit the. other peoples of 


the world, but must also give up the 


cherished and flattering belief that he7 
can do them any good otherwise than ™ 
by being good himself.” I am far frém_ 
believing that the European is incapa- | 


ble of goodness. 


In conclusion, let me say that the | 
few European workers in the Eastern” 
field to whom my criticisms do not ap- | 
ply will be the last to disagree with” 
them. Also, that what I have been say- | 
ing is not what you will hear from) 
the already English-educated and too ” 


often “spoiled’® Orientals with whom 


you are able to converse. I am speak- § 


ing for a majority, literate and illiter- 
ate, that is not vocal, partly by inclina- 


tion and partly because, in more than 


one sense, they do not speak your lan- 
guage. I am speaking for those who 


once before “bowed low before the’ 


West in patient, deep disdain,” and are 


not less a power today because you: 


cannot know or hear them. 
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THE EPIPHANY 


Who is this King of the Jews? 


GOD HIMSELF, who in the Old Law commanded the 
first-fruits to be offered to Him, having been born as man 
consecrated unto His service the first-fruits of the na- 
tions. Of the Jews, shepherds were the first-fruits; the 
Magi became the first-fruits of the Gentiles. The former 
were brought thither from near-by, the latter from afar 
off. Where is He, they inquire, who is born King of the 
Jews? Sons had already been born to Herod, the king 
of the Jews. Archelaus [Herod’s son] had been born in 
a palace, Christ was born in a stable. When Archelaus 
was born he was placed in a golden bed; Christ, however, 
when born was put in a very narrow manger. And yet he 
who was born in the palace was despised, while He who 
was born in a stable was sought for; the one was not so 


much as named by the Magi, the Other when found was 
humbly adored. Who is this King of the Jews? He is 
poor and He is rich; He is lowly and He is eminent. 
Who is this King of the Jews who is carried as an Infant 
and adored as God? In the manger He is tiny, in the 
heavens immense; in tatters He is of trifling value, but 
He is greatest wealth among the stars. Why is it that you 
are so wrought up, O Herod? This King who has just 
been born has not come to conquer kings in battle, but 
wondrously to bring all under His yoke by dying. Neither 
has He been born to be your successor, but that the 
world may believe firmly in Him. He has come not to 
fight when alive, but when slain to triumph. 

FROM A HOMILY BY Saint Fulgentius 
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Watkin on the 
waterfront 


E. I. Watkin, distinguished British essayist (PHILOSOPHY 
OF FORM; POETS AND MYSTICS; NEGLECTED SAINTS) homeward 
bound from a lecture tour in the midwest, found himself mo- 
mentarily stranded in Hoboken between trains. JUBILEE’s 
photographer discovered Mr. Watkin caught in a downpour 
in a Hoboken square which was the scene of the movie WATER- 
FRONT. “/ didn’t know you had weather quite like this over 
here,” remarked Mr. Watkin. His only comment on Hoboken: 
“Well, you can’t really say it’s beautiful, can you? I’d much 
rather see Yosemite, really.” 






































The role of the Pope 


| As visible head of the Church, the Pope in every 

generation represents Christ’s kingdom on earth in 
| power, wisdom and love. Without ever moving from his 

. particular orbit, he fulfills the demands of hts unique 
| but arduous vocation in performing many roles at once 


THE POPE IS THE VICAR OF CHRIST 


Christ has ascended to heaven, but the Pope, His vicar, 
remains on earth, and through him Christ continues to 
inform the Church and to excercise His divine authority 
over it: “Whatever thou shalt bind on earth,” Christ said 
to Peter, “shall be bound in heaven, and whatever thou 


he 
. 


= 


* 


shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” For nine- 
teen centuries, sitting in the chair of Peter, the popes of 
Christendom have exercised Christ's own power to gov- 
ern, teach, and sustain with love the members of His 
Mystical Body. 


& 


‘THE POPE IS THE SUCCESSOR TO PETER 


| The Pontiffs of Rome have descended in an unbroken 
7 line from the humble Galilean fisherman who was trans- 
3 formed into a fisher of men. All of them have worn the 
| fisherman’s ‘ring and all bear the same authority Christ 
j gave to Peter; when Peter spoke the churches of both the 
East and the West knew that Christ had spoken. 

_ By every human standard, the papacy should have 
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disappeared long ago: emperors—pagan and Christian— 
have assaulted it; even certain individual popes have dis- 
graced it. Yet it survives, unchanged in its essential vital- 
ity, and today enjoys a prestige almost without precedent 
in its 1,900-year history. In it the modern’ Catholic 
possesses a link with the great Christian past and a source | 


of certainty for the future. 











THE POPE IS A TEACHER 


visible head of the Church, the Pope exercises on earth 

teaching power of Christ, especially when he speaks 

&K CATHEDRA on matters of faith or morals. In these cases 

e is infallible. But the modern popes, and none more 

Pius XII, have extended their teaching role to in- 

clude almost the entire range of human activity and hopes, 
speaking for all men as no one else on earth can do. 
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Never mere exhortations, the Pope’s encyclicals and 
allocutions usually contain a great deal of good sense and 
practical wisdom—together with an astonishing degree of 
technical understanding. The popes also have a way of 
going to the heart of an issue and reducing it to its 
essential implications: its potential effects on man, and on 


his dialogue with his neighbor and with God. 





THE POPE IS A SHEPHERD 


| “The Lord is my shepherd,” sang the psalmist, and the 
| Pope, Christ’s vicar, is the shepherd of the Church, As 
_ the shepherd protects his flock against attacks that threat- 
4 en to scatter it, the Pope defends his people from heresy, 
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schism and every enemy of the good. “Feed my sheep,” 
said Christ to Peter, and so through the Pope the mem- 
bers of the Church are nourished and supported with true 
doctrine, strong guidance and devoted care. 





















THE POPE 
IS A FATHER 
OF MEN 


In a world nearly orphaned by its 
own violence, the Pope abides as a 
father of men. Exhorting and coun- 
selling, listening, advising, the Pope 
steers a course of peace through the 
angry waters of human conflicts. 
Present not only to the faithful but 
to all who live on earth, the Pope 
embraces all, accepts all, and waits, 
like the patient father in the parable, 
for those who are farthest from him 
—the prodigal sons—to re.urn. 




























LITERARY WINDFAL 


OLD NARA, WOODCUT BY KIYOSHI SAITO: FROM THE JACKET OF “‘THE SETTING SUN” 


Japan’s surprisingly mature writers 
grapple with despair and begin to 


shape a national consciousness 


JUBILEE 








| There are literary winds blowing 
' from abroad these days. They come 
“mostly from the expected places and 
‘take up the predictable themes: the 
Germans write fictionalized apologies 















; lurries from unexpected regions: 
: uth Africa, India and, most re- 
cently, Japan, which has been unfold- 


_ .Not that Japanese literature is as 
‘delicate as that. There is a good deal 
“of raw energy, even harshness, in 
‘Japanese writing, particularly in re- 
cent work. But since we are accus- 
' tomed to think of Japan’s culture as 
_ one of purity, grace and refinement, 
"an introduction to its literature could 
“hardly fail to have alerted us for 
| these qualities, and they are there. 
» Yet Japan ‘is a country in transition, 
~ and the conflict between tradition and 
' newness, the old acceptances and 
_ their current repudiation, is reflected 
| in the literature and gives it its real 
- interest for us. 

| Technically, contemporary Japa- 
' nese writing is remarkably accom- 
| plished. This is no frontier literature 
we have to deal with. But it is un- 
_ familiar in many ways to those of us 
nourished on the tightly constructed 
plots and psychologically complex 
characterization of our own fiction. 
It is all somehow loose, part of the 
“floating world,” a term which the 
Japanese use to describe something 
else but which also fits their half- 
mythological, half-musical literary 
sensibilities. And, judging from what 
we have seen recently, Japanese writ- 
ers seem involved with problems we 
have either passed beyond or have 
not yet had to face. In any case, it is 
a new experience for Americans to 
come upon these works, and new ex- 
periences are what teach us. 
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ROM THE EAST 


Perhaps the most important book 
to come out of postwar Japan, a novel 
that well illustrates what I have been 
saying, is The Setting Sun, by Osamu 
Dazai (translated by Donald Keene, 
New Directions, $3.00). It is an 
enigmatic, ' beautifully written book, 
which if taken on its most obvious 
level is almost completely depressing. 
All the despair felt by sensitive Japa- 
nese during the war and the Occupa- 
tion is in it. These people saw every- 
thing crumble —traditions crashed 
wholesale, morality was turned on its 
head, even the familiar ways of know- 
ing the self and the world seemed 
powerless to operate. A violent and 
unfathomable cleavage ran through 
life. Among those who suffered most 
keenly were the aristocrats, intellec- 
tuals and artists—those who in any 
society are most vulnerable to psy- 
chological and moral revolution. 
There was of course much physical 
suffering as well, but it seemed al- 
most derivative, a secondary burden. 

The Setting Sun, which was pub- 
lished in Japan in 1948, is concerned 
with the survivors of an old aristo- 
cratic family living in radically re- 
duced circumstances during the im- 
mediate postwar years. It is not so 
much a narrative as a set of major 
images. There is the mother, fragile, 
whole, rooted, “the last of those,” her 
daughter says, “who can end their 
lives beautifully and sadly . . . neither 
hating nor betraying anyone.” The 
daughter is immeasurably sad yet 
moved by an indefinable will to live, 
and she exists at the exact intersec- 
tion of the old order and the new— 
“We are the victims of a transitional 
morality.” 

Finally there is the son, in whom 
the will to live is already extin- 
guished, but whose last spiritual 
agonies are immensely vital and il- 
luminate the causes of his wound. 
“To be alive,” he says. “To be alive. 
An intolerably immense undertaking 





before which one can only gasp in 
apprehension.” 

The mother dies of tuberculosis; 
the son, after a violent series of 
debauches, commits suicide (as Dazai 
himself did in 1948) ; and the daugh- 
ter alone goes on living, wrapped in a 
dream of perpetuating herself through 
having a child and accomplishing it 
outside our own moral structure but 
well within the range of our com- 
passion. 

As I said, all of this is extremely 
depressing on the face of it. But such 
is the power of art to transfigure 
what is objectively ignoble or de- 
praved that The Setting Sun is actu- 
ally deeply moving and even inspirit- 
ing. I think this is partly because 
Dazai has been so honest. Nothing is 
more weakening in literature or life 
than false optimism, nothing disarms 
us more than the failure to see the 
full horror of an existence deprived 
of meaning. Conversely, we are al- 
ways strengthened ‘by truth, and at 
no time more than in the immediate 
act of seeing it. And if Dazai’s facts, 
the specific data of his experience, 
are not ours, what is relevant to us 
is his way of seizing them and turn- 
ing them into poetry. To know the 
nature of despair and to triumph 
over it in the ways that are possible 
to oneself—imagination was Dazai’s 
only weapon—is surely a sort of grace. 

Good as it is, however, The Setting 
Sun is not a perfect work of art, 
because it suffers from a fault com- 
mon to all Japanese writing I have 
seen, and this in turn stems from a 
certain historic failure in Japanese 
society. In brief, it is that the Japa- 
nese have not created personality in 
the sense we know it. They seem to 
lack a firm center of moral respon- 
sibility (which is not to say they do 
not have morality) and even of indi- 
vidual being, their relations with one 
another are rather formless, and they 
do not seem to have the ultimate 
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stamina associated with spiritual mag- 
nificence. It isn’t hard to understand 
this. For centuries the Japanese lived 
under a rigid, authoritarian disci- 
pline, and then passed abruptly into, 
first, the modern technical age and 
then into the era of at least nominal 
equalitarianism. Add to this the fact 
that religion in Japan has always 
been extremely weak, Shinto being 
little more than a vague nature wor- 
ship and Buddhism possessing scarce- 
ly any of the vitality it has shown in 
other cultures, and it isn’t remarkable 
that the Japanese should be without 
a grasp on themselves. But it is sig- 
nificant that Japanese writers seem 
intuitively to know this; they are try- 
ing, I think, to forge a conscience 
and a consciousness for their people, 
and it gives their work tension and 
a new kind of beauty. So that if there 
is in Dazai’s work a sort of structural 
ailment in which his characters do 
not penetrate or complement each 
other but exist as the separate images 
I have described, he nevertheless 
manages to infuse them with a high 
degree of lyric, if not dramatic, 
power. 

I have given so much space to 
Dazai and The Setting Sun that I 
have little left for some other recent 
Japanese books. One I think worth 
reading is called Snow Country, by 
Yasunari Kawabata (Knopf, $1.25). 
Originally published in Japan about 
ten years ago, it is the work of a 
master stylist, a slight, simple story 
about the affair between an indolent 
man of the world and a geisha girl. 
(It must be remembered that sexual 
morality in Japan is conceived of 


under a different aspect from our. 


own, but also that nowhere in mature 
Japanese writing is there the slightest 
trace of pornography; it is purer in 
that regard than even our “accept- 
able” fiction.) The essence of Snow 
Country is the failure of individual 
being I have mentioned. The girl is 
moved by genuine love but the man 
cannot reciprocate. In his moments of 
awareness he sees his failure. “All of 
Komako came to him, but it seemed 
that nothing went out from him to 
her. He heard in his chest, like snow 
piling up, the sound of Komako. an 
echo beating against empty walls. 


And he knew that he could not go 
on pampering himself forever.” 

Another book I wish I could talk 
more about is Donald Keene’s Mod- 
ern Japanese Literature (Grove Press, 
$4.75), an anthology of recent and 
contemporary prose and poetry that 
will give you a good all-around view 
of the field. It contains a superb short 
story by Dazai and an astonishing 
poem called Secret Song of the Here- 
tics which is one of the few works 
directly concerned with Christianity 
I have discovered in Japanese litera- 
ture, though there are any number 
of references and implicit indications 
of desire. 

For anyone interested in how the 
Japanese army operated during the 
war, at least in its home barracks, 
there is Zone of Emptiness, by Hi- 
roshi Noma, translated by Bernard 
Frechtman (World, $3.95), a novel 
whose chief value is that it reminds 
us that the Japanese soldier was 
neither a beast nor a madman, but a 
human being who suffered as we do 
and not least from monotony. 

Finally, for anyone who wants to 
pursue the subject further, I recom- 
mend Keene’s Japanese Literature 
(Grove Press, $1.00), an unpreten- 
tious, highly informative introduction 
which takes up both poetry and the 
drama in addition to the novel. 

; —RicHaRD GILMAN 


AN a book of essays and reviews 
edited by Christians and with an 
admittedly Christian point of view 
serve a “dialogue” between Chris- 
tians and Jews? The trouble is that 
to the Christian Christ is the Word 
of God made flesh, the key to the 
whole of revelation, while to the Jew 
He is a stumbling-block and His di- 
vinity invokes ghosts of idolatry and 
polytheism. But this does not at all 
mean that we cannot talk to one an- 
other. In his introduction to The 
Bridge, A yearbook of Judaeo-Chris- 
tian studies, I] (Pantheon, $3.95), 
Father John M. O6esterreicher, the 
book’s editor, justifies the dialogue 
because in it the “other” is a “thou,” 
the Jew is not spoken at but to, and 
there is love. The discussion will no 
doubt go on. And the fact that The 
Bridge has inspired it is perhaps it- 


self an indication that a dialogue on 
such terms is possible. 

But for Catholic readers the book 
has other merits, We are the Church, 
the people of God, established, nour. 
ished and directed by His Word. And 
yet our contemporary nourishment is 
highly unsatisfactory, a deficiency 
not likely to be remedied by private 
Bible-reading. Such essays as Alex. 
ander Jones’ The Word Is a Seed 
and Quentin Lauer’s The Genius of 
Biblical Thought are the kind of Old 
Testament studies we need in order 
to revitalize our experience of the 
Word at Mass. 

Father Jones demonstrates how the 
Word of God unfolded with ever 
more perfect articulation from Crea- 
tion to the Incarnation, while Father 
Lauer explores Hebrew “metaphys- 
ics,” the dynamic concept of reality 
behind the language of Scripture. — 

If Israel is essential to a redis- 
covery of the Word, it is equally 
crucial to our theology of the Church 
as the community, the Mystical Body 
of Christ. Father Charles Journet’s 
The Mysterious Destinies of Israel 
speaks of the two wonders of Israel: 
“That it is unbelievably loved by 
God, and that it is loved for the sake 
of others.” Journet writes of the elec- 
tion of a nation, traces the redemp- 
tive spirit in Israel, shows (in a man- 
ner with which many modern Jewish 
writers would agree) how the substi- 
tution, for messianism, of an idea of 
political progress is untenable from 
the Old Testament point of view. 

Again and again The Bridge prods 
the Christian conscience, stimulating 
what has up to now been a very mild 
social awakening among us. There is 
a forceful exposition of the Dreyfus 
affair, a discussion of the implica- 
tions of the World Council of 
Churches assembly at Evanston two 
years ago, a report on anti-Semitism 
in the Soviet Union, an examination 
of a book from the lunatic fringe. 

On another level there is an essay 
on Chaucer’s Prioress, one on “Jew- 
ish Blessings,” another on the Good 
Friday prayers of intercession, an- 
other on the prophets in Michelange- 
lo’s Sistine Chapel frescoes, and a 
lengthy study, by Father Oesterrei- 
cher, of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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In all, this volume of The Bridge 
advances the work which its prede- 
cessor began, and does it with admir- 
able intelligence, literacy and depth 
of penetration. 

—(Rev.) Rospert W. Hovpa 


0 ONE doubts that Rebecca West is 
N an extraordinary writer, whose 
boldness of imagination, insight and 
humor are apparent in everything she 
does. Still, The Fountain Overflows 
(Viking, $5.00) is something special 
even for her. It is a novel about a turn- 
of-the-century, lower-middle-class Eng- 
lish family all of whose members are 
highly individualistic and talented, a 
fact which has the effect of isolating 
them from the rest of the world at the 
same time as it draws them together. 
The book is written from the point of 
view of one of the younger daughters, 
Rose, who regards her brilliant, im- 
provident father and sensitive musician 
mother with both consternation and un- 
derstanding. Rose is one of those chil- 
dren whose honesty is more mature 
than that of adults because it has not 
yet been weakened by expediency. Ev- 
erything she sees she sees freshly, 
urgently, with great sensitivity and a 
power of making distinctions. And as 
the story develops, the relationships 
among the three daughters and a young 
son with each other and with their par- 
ents are revealed in all their subtlety 
and counterpoint. Miss West has the 
kind of éclat any number of our “big” 
writers would give their thesauruses 
for; add to that her abilities as a pa- 
tient explorer and a composer of ex- 
quisite harmonies, and you have almost 
all the novelist’s virtues wrapped up. 

—Partricia DONEGAN 


As I Saw tHe USA, by James Morris 
(Pantheon, $3.95). A witty, energetic 
account by a young Englishman of his 
travels through. this country by car, 
plane, boat and train during 1953-54. 
Mr. Morris is gifted with a swift, highly 
readable style and qualities of discern- 
ment that could grasp in the abandon 
and splendor of .a Kentucky Derby the 
American yearning for pageantry, see in 
our sprawling variety of social clubs 
and activities the American yearning 
for community, and sense the hunger 
for tradition lying behind the pains- 
taking and often ludicrous research 
into. titled .and mythical ancestors. He 
seems to have been most taken with 
the North, the Southwest and the Pa- 
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FATHER 
LaFARGE’s 


vastly significant book for Catholics 
—that the entire nation should read 





THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 


ON RACE RELATIONS 
by John LaFarge, S. J. 


One of this country’s most distinguished priests now writes a 
book of immense importance. Here is the entire background 
of the racial problem, the situation as it exists today, the 
viewpoint of the Catholic Church toward such issues as segrega- 
tion, discrimination, integration, and related problems affecting 
minorities. Clearly and readably, Father LaFarge discusses 
what the attitude of the individual Catholic must be in relation 
to racial problems and how he can act to help solve the dilemma 
both as an individual and in groups. 


“The style is decidedly readable and the movement rapid. The 
spirit is calmly persuasive with no tinge of sectionalism.”— 
America 


A HANOVER HOUSE BOOK 
PUBLISHED BY DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC., Garden City, N. Y. 
$2.95 at all booksellers 
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Photographs of 
the saints 
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1) Saint Therese (the original 
UNRETOUCHED version showing 
the Little Flower as a novice 

2) Saint Bernadette of Lourdes 
(taken shortly before entering 
the convent at Nevers) 


3) Charles de Foucauld (photographed 
at his desert hermitage) 

914 x6 inch photographic copy $2 each 
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IF YOU ARE UNDER 80 
YOU ARE NOT TOO OLD 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE 


Let us tell you how you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of final 
expenses without burdening your 
family. 

You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you. 


Write today for free information. 
Simply mail postcard or letter (giv- 
ing age) to Old American Ins. Co., 
1 W. 9th, Dept. L113M, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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cific Coast, responding gratefully to the 
latter’s color, vastness and boldly imagi- 
native people. He also felt a natural 
kinship with the Yankee New England- 
ers, but was so repelled by the vestiges 
of Negro bondage he saw in the South 
that his Southern report should make 
the blush rise on quite a few Georgia 
peaches. 

The Midwest stifled him, which is 
not a particularly original reaction, but 
his reasons are provocative. He found 
there, or thought he did, the Standard 
American—narrow, provincial, chauvin- 
ist, self-righteously opinionated—and 
he is alarmed lest this one-dimensional 
freak impose himself on the whole 
country and his cult of conformity 


swallow all that is noble, independent — 


and carefree in the American person- 
ality—Oona Burke : 


Tue Spirit AND ForMs OF PROTESTANT- 
isM, by Louis Bouyer (Newman, $3.75). 
Father Bouyer, a French priest who was 
at one time a Lutheran minister, takes 
the position—startling to most Catholics 
—that Luther and Calvin were sincere 
men who felt that they were restoring 
the corrupt and legalistic 16th century 
Church to its original purity. Many of 
the reforms they argued for were just 
and necessary; had they been carried 
out within the Church we should have 
nothing to complain of. As for Protes- 
tant spirituality, Bouyer not only as- 
serts that it is often actual and effective 
but also that it contains a capacity for 
renewal that would surprise those who 
are always predicting the imminent dis- 
solution of Protestantism. 

Having said these things, Bouyer 
goes on to an analysis of what is wrong 
with Protestantism. Its whole tragedy, 
as he sees it, is that it inserted un- 
assailable goals—closer communication 
with the living Gospels, a greater 
dignity for the individual conscience— 
into a theological and _ institutional 
framework that could end only by 
frustrating them. When it broke away 
from the Church, Protestantism cut it- 
self off from the intended means of 
sanctification; if many of its members 
are nevertheless sanctified anyway, that 
is due to their own strength of faith 
and good consciences, not because of 
Protestantism’s intrinsic rightness for 
the task. 

Yet Bouyer reminds Catholics that 
they have a good deal to answer for. 
In its zeal to protect its unity the 
Church tended to reject some of the 
positive elements of the Reformation 
along with its obvious errors. It remains 


for us, Bouyer implies, constantly to 
deepen our awareness of holiness as 
distinct from the forms and trappings 
of holiness, and to achieve an ever more 
creative balance between the rights of 
authority and the inviolability of the 
free person. If, as we accomplish this, 
Protestants, who after all can judge us 
only by what we reveal to them, begin 
to return to the unity of the Church, 
that will indeed be welcome, but the 
work has to be done all the same.—H.W, 


THe Priest, by Joseph Caruso (Mac. 
millan, $3.50). A novel which, for once, 
is slightly more than the publisher 
claims for it on the jacket. This is not 
to say that The Priest bears any rela- 
tion to Bernanos’ Diary of a Country 
Priest or that its author is breathing 
down the neck of Graham Greene. But 
Mr. Caruso has chosen an almost im- 
possible theme for our time and has 
managed to get through it with some 
honor. 

Father Octavio Scarpi, curate of a 
Sicilian parish in Boston’s West End, 
friend and sympathizer to fishermen, 
peddlers and bookies alike, hears a dying 
man’s confession to murder and is told 
moments later that another man, whose 
trial he had heard about but had not 
followed, has been convicted of the 
crime. There it is. You wouldn’t give 
Mr. Caruso a chance to get out of that 
one, but he does—with dignity, a good 
balance of humor, and credibility. Even 
when he calls on a “miracle,” the read- 
er knows that it exists only in the old 
Sicilians’ eyes. 

The Priest won’t start any brushfires, 
for it refuses to be art, but it is handled 
competently and is extremely readable. 
Incidentally, Mr. Caruso, an immigrant 
himself, has some nice things to say 
about his people-—Joun A. LyNcH 


Son or THE CHurcH, by Rev. Louis 
Lochet (Fides, $4.50). A book which 
comes to grips with several real dilem- 
mas of apostolic action: the whisper of 
Christ against the roar of the world, 
the clatter of action versus the silence 
of contemplation. Without in any way 
shrugging off the. inherent disappoint- 
ments and near-despair cf the apostolic 
situation, Father Lochet advances some 
compelling arguments for hope. “The 
Church,” he says, “is humanity on the 
march to God . . . always dying, and 
always living, more than ever living.” 
A useful book by a priest who may 
well be the apostle to the apostolate we 
have been looking for. 

—Cnarrtes Harsutt 
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Picasso, by Frank Elgar and Francis 
Scarfe (Praeger, $5.00). Another ex- 
cursion—and an eminently successful 
one—into the life, work and mind of 
our age’s most creative and _ prolific 
artist. The book, well printed and 
largely in color, spans Picasso’s work 
from his superb and maturely con- 
ceived teen-age sketches to his most re- 
cent lithographs, oils and constructions 
in bronze. Running alongside the re- 
productions is a double text—a bio- 
graphical sketch by Mr. Scarfe and a 
more imaginative interpretation of Pi- 
casso’s work and his psychological 
processes by Mr. Elgar. 

—Rocco BELiini 


Son or Dust, by H. F. M. Prescott 
(Macmillan, $3.75). A re-issue of a 
novel which despite its clangorous me- 
dieval setting (11th century Normandy) 
is a thorough-going love story in which 
the sacred and profane clash with vivid 
force. Miss Prescott is one of the best 
historical novelists around (The Man on 
a Donkey, The Unhurrying Chase), with 
a direct and honest style and a gift for 
creating characters robust and solid as 
the castles, drawbridges and jousting 
fields she likes to browse among. In 
this book she is concerned with the 
problem of human will when it comes 
into conflict with Divine Law. Her story 
of Fulcan Geroy of Montgaudri and 
Dame Alde, wife of Mauger de Fer- 
vacques, whose illicit love for each 
other leads them into a deepening crisis, 
is a novel of tremendous intensity and 
conviction. While a reader might be a 
bit sceptical of its resolution, sensing a 
compromise where no compromise seems 
possible, he is not likely to be sceptical 
about anything else.—P.D. 


ATLAS OF THE BIBLE, by L. H. Grollen- 
berg, O.P., translated and edited by 
Joyce M. H. Reid and H. H. Rowley 
(Nelson, $15.00). An outsize volume of 
maps and photographs covering the geo- 
graphical, historical and cultural as- 
pects of the Bible, together with a text 
linking everything up. The maps, which 
have scholarly data unobtrusively over- 
printed on them, give an extraordinarily 
good sense of historical movement and 
continuity, while the photographs, which 
range from aerial views of the Holy 
Land to Egyptian statues and Assyrian 
bas-reliefs, are unusually evocative and 
often highly dramatic. There is also an 
index which lists every place-name 
found in the Bible and indicates how 
accurately each can be identified. An 
exceedingly useful book.—R.G. 
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Treland. inwites yow to the 


AN TOSTAL FESTIVAL! 


AN TOSTAL 1957 will be Ireland's Fifth Annual Spring Festival 
of Welcome. It’s the happiest time of the year in the friendliest 
land on earth so be sure to include it in your European holiday 
for 1957! For two weeks, from May 12th to 26th, the Emerald Isle 
will be “en fete’ with hundreds of special events planned for 
your entertainment. Here are a few of the highlights: 









. DUBLIN'S FIRST FESTIVAL OF DRAMA! 

2A. CORK'S FAMOUS CHORAL FESTIVAL! 

2A LIMERICK’S FESTIVAL OF LIGHT OPERA! 

3k THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL EXHIBITION AT MAYNOOTH! 








@ MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 


BOOK AN ALL-EXPENSE TRIP 
THRU YOUR TRAVEL AGENT osm Rangoon wipe = peogegees =m ma —_ = 


for cane pape 1 Irish Tourist Information Bureau, Dept. E 
INCLUDING TRANSPORTATION, , 33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
HOTELS AND MEALS! i Please mail me Irish tourist folders. No obligation. 
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Street. 


City. Zone. State. 
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Issue by BORD FAILTE EIREANN, the Irish Tourist Board 











Important Books for the New Year 











Lay People in the Church 
A Study for a Saree pe of the Laity 


By Yves M. Cement O.P., ee, by ae ye Lg BH a Foreword 
by the Most ter Robert J. Dwyer, op of Reno. and precision 
Father Congar shows the importance of the laity’s = participation in the mission 
of the Church and points out exactly what their function is. Should become 
a standard book for all those readers who wish to look beyond mere abstrac- 
tion or simple description $6.50 


The First Jesuit 
St. Ignatius Loyola 


By Mary Purcell, with a Foreword by John LaFarge, S.J. Based on massive 

research and new finds of her own, Miss Purcell’s book will stand as one of 
the best lives of Ignatius written to date. A remarkably good book about a 
remarkably great saint. Illustrated $5.00 


A History of the Catholic Church 


By Ludwig Hertling, S.J., ova 5 Soy by Anselm Gordon Biggs, 0.S.B. A 

pane oramic, one volume history of the Catholic Church from the cs times 
the present day. Here is the dramatic story of the Church of ne 
popes, sinners and saints. $5.00 


Priestly Existence 


By Rev. Michael Pfliegler, translated by Francis P. Dinneen, S.J. A ma 

and realistic analysis of characteristics found among priests. In great  jetail 
the author discusses the temptations, trials and tonelens of the priest in the 
contemporary world. $5.50 


A Call to the Laity 


By Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing. Selected articles, sermons, and addresses by 
= outstanding American churchman the importance of the lay 
stolate and urging the laity to a more effective participation in the mission 
the hierarchy. $3.00 








Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS—Westminster, Maryland 


















In front of the central cross, Archbishop 
Boland blesses all present at the 
cemetery consecration. The deacon then 
publishes the indulgence (200 days). 
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The consecration of a cemetery 


At Jersey City, N. J., recently, Archbishop Thomas A. Boland of Newark, in 
in an ancient ceremony rarely witnessed by the average Catholic, consecrated 
a new l5-acre addition to Holy Name Cemetery. Because of its regard for the 
fundamental dignity of man’s body—as a temple of the Holy Ghost while liv. 
ing and as destined to rise in glory after the Last Judgment—the Church 
prescribes that deceased Catholics be buried in consecrated ground. The con. 
secration of the new ground at Holy Name centered around a large wooden 
cross planted in the middle of the new plot and four others at the extremities, 
Mounted in a receptacle before each cross were three candles. After the fifteen 
candles had been lighted, the Archbishop turned to the large central cross and 
recited prayers which date back to the eighth-century Anglo-Saxon pontificals, 
After chanting the Litany of the Saints he blessed water and walked in pro- 
cession to the second cross, where he sang the Asperges Me. Then, leading a 
procession singing the Miserere around the entire area, the Archbishop sprin- 
kled its boundaries with holy water. Before each cross he then recited a prayer 
and transferred the three candles from their receptacle to positions on the cross 
itself. The ceremony ended at the central cross with the Archbishop’s blessing, 


the candles being left to burn out. 






While chanters recite the MIsERERE, Newark’s Archbishop Thomas A. Boland sprinkles holy water around the perimeter of newly 
acquired grounds at Holy Name cemetery in Jersey City, N. J. The ritual dates back to the 6th century with only minor changes. 
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1) SAIN 








2) THE HOLY FAMILY (94% x 114%2)—$8.50 








To JUBILEE’s IKON GUILD 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me the following ikons (circle num- 
bers of those you want). 


ae ie C0 Enclosed is $ 
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Street 








City State 








A FINE ARTS PROJECT SPONSORED BY JUBILEE 


¢ hor Craik 


As its readers know, JUBILEE has been a consistent cham- 
pion of good contemporary religious art and has been 
strenuously opposed to the sentimental, degrading prod- 
ucts of our religious-goods assembly lines. But editorial 
support is not enough. We have frequently been asked by 
people who share our views where they can obtain good, 
permanent, original works of art for their homes and 
offices. The IKON GUILD is an answer to this question. 
JUBILEE has commissioned leading artists to execute orig- 
inal works of art on religious themes, each of which will 
be issued in limited editions of not more than 200 copies, 
in a full-color, silk-screen process printed on wood. They 
are being priced well within the means of the average per- 
son who wants a distinctive, imaginative religious picture, 
one that does not have to be accepted on faith alone. 
The first three ikons, by Donald and Elaine Bolognese, 
are pictured at left and below. (Other ikons will be issued 
by JUBILEE from time to time.) Whether you want one 
for your home, office or class-room, or as a superb gift at 
Christmas or at any other time, we suggest you order 
quickly. Simply fill out the form below (please enclose 
payment) and send it to JUBILEE today. 





3) SAINT FRANCIS (922 x 1142)—$7.50 








Uncle Peter’s New Year’s resolutions 


Like the rest of us, Uncle Peter thinks of New Year’s as 

a time for turning over a new leaf. By this time Uncle’s leaf is so old 
that we shudder to think what its underside might reveal. 

It was reassuring, therefore, to get word from the old boy that 

his resolutions this year are irreproachable. He intends, he says, to 
give value for value (“quid pro quo” is the way he put it, the sly old 
Latinist!), to answer all inquiries with courtesy and alacrity 

(“like a jack-rabbit” are his actual words) and to keep on top of 

the publishing business so as to be able to snare the juiciest items 
for his customers. So far, so good. Except that if yow’re as quick 

as we think you are, you'll have drawn the inevitable implication. 
What kind of a business was Uncle running LAST year? 

But no matter. OUR current resolution is to let bygones be bygones. 
We hope you'll join us in giving Uncle Peter a chance to reform. 

You can start by looking over his first list of 1957, 

some of whose items certainly bear out the third part of his manifesto. 
Most of them are selling for half price or less. 


$4.00 EACH 


30) ART TREASURES OF THE VATICAN, 
by Bartolomeo Nogara. A book which cov- 
ers, in 200 black and white and 50 color 
plates, the whole range of Vatican art, 
from the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel to 
the magnificent collection of Greek statu- 

ary. An essential book for art-lovers, stu- 
dents of Church hist and arm-chair 
travelers. (List price, $7.50 


$3.00 EACH 


31) GIOTTO FRESCOES. A superb volume 
of seventeen outsize color plates reproduc- 
ing some of the major work, from Padua 
Florence and As. by the painter who 
revolutionized art. There is also a helpful 
introduction by Walter Ueberwasser. (List 
price, $4.50) 


13) THE RECONSTRUCTED CARMELITE 

aeae a by Margaret Rickert. A beautiful 
of the discovery and reconstruct: 

ofa 4 extraordinary ee Rage me J — 


pandalic "Victoria a te od Soa with 


two plates in full ne =. in —,_ = Hs 
white. Of great inter 
ye “aed literate go ny List’ See 


$2.50 EACH 


12) SATAN, Fag by Father Bruno de 
Jesus-Marie. or people le who want to know 
more about tnd worst friend. A group 
of French scholars rake the devil over his 
own coals, and leave _ literally no place 
to hide. (List price. $5.50 


27) THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER, by 
Josué de Castro. A world-famous Brazilian 


scientist shows how conservation and de- 
velopment of the earth’s food resources— 
not a cial means of population control 
—are the answers to undernourishment 
and starvation. An important book. (List 
price, $5.00) 


28) MODERN CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION- 
ARIES, edited by Donald Attwater. How 
five in iad and highly original think- 
s—Soren Kiorkopeara’ G. Chesterton, 
Eric Gu, Cc. F > hy and Nicolas 

yaev—discov ered that a dynamic, rev- 
me Christianity is the only answer 
to the corru 100} of Western civilisation. 
(List price, $4.00 


$2.00 EACH 


26) THE ASCENT TO TRUTH, by Thomas 
Merton. A book which though immediately 
concerned with the mystical doctrine of 
Saint John of the Cross broadens out to 
become one of the best studies of mysti- 
cism itself that has appeared recently. 
(List price, $3.50) 


21) ng ere. edited by 
Norma: Eleven Jesuits com- 
ment rg thet l iife and i sad i iovety lines of Gerard 
Manley H he seminal re- 
ligious poets of our BL (List price $5.00) 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. =~ a 
and literary critics, sychologis 

theolo: amg poem the rei hot between 
two o st mani Sete 00) of man’s 
mind a cout (List 


32) BROWNSON ON DEMOCRACY AND 
THE TREND TOWARD SOCIALISM, by 
Lawrence Roemer. We’re not sure just 
what this one’s about, but Brownson fans 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


0 Enclosed is $________ for the following (please circle key numbers of 


the books you want): 


- 4 8 9 Tire 7 1 .13 
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Street 





City and Zone 


Please make “heck or money" order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


- 


State 


should find it worth a look. (List & 
$3.75) pricae 


$1.50 EACH 


7) SELECTION i; iaited by Cecily Hast. 

ings- and Donald Nicholl. A wide-ra 

and ween collection of articles tre é 

English and xeopemn journals t mat ‘ 

the latest Catholic opinion 

branches of thought. Among the consi 

5 “ie Josef 74 and Victor White 
List price, $3.00) : 


"ws ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, by 


Agnes. de la Gorce. The story o 
strange and wonderful begoat-satnts 
monk without a cloister, who in his wan. 
dertngs x. ous : ght to eternity, —_ 
poverty, to the treasures of heaven, © 
(Lise price, $3.00 P 


18) THERESE, by Francois Mauriac. One 

of Mauriac’s greatest pono ccben the penetra- 

tion of the soul of a woman who tries to © 
live evilly but is redeemed by her inherent 
courage and dignity. (List orion, $3.00) 


23) GOD AND THE ee ae 
edited by Father Cuthbert, 
Four dis nae d English Ce Catholics a at a 


DrArcy, §. piney tv pesscon, G - Cam 
central ale, 5. secerbine = ests : 
addressed to the oy] narily intelligent | j 
reader. (List price, $3.00 


24) a2 SEE PETER, by Richard Baumann. © 
A Lutheran minister coc BS 
his phn le to Rome, undertaken to test 
his own egy ye arene the clalena of 
the sae. & htful book with an — 
yg eee spirit. Translated by Rev. John 4 
. Oesterreicher. (List price, %3.00) : 





35) WORDS OF FAITH, by Francois Mau- ~ 
riac. Six speeches, delivered at various times © 
during the last 30 years, which offer pro- ~ 
foundly stimulating ideas on such themes ~ 
as the earthly hope of Christians, the na- 
ture of anguish, and the future of Chris- 3 
tian civilization. (List price, $2.75) 


33) FRIAR FELIX AT LARGE, by H. F. M. 
Prescott. An account of an acinet pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land by a German Do- 
minican, that is alive with the sights, © 
sounds, smells and meanings of the noel ; 
yet deep-spirited age which Miss Prescott, ~ 
who wrote The Man on a Donkey, knows | 
so well. (List price, $3.75) 


34) LETTERS ON ART AND LITERATURE, ~ 
by Francois Mauriac. A group of letters” 
which Mauriac wrote to clarify his thought, ~ 
challenge a position or def a thesis. The~ 
addressees include Albert Camus, Jean” 
Cocteau and Jacques Riviere, and the sub- 
jects range from the Claudel-Gide corre=— 
spo nce to the death of Georges Bernanos, ~ 
(List price, $3.00) 


9) THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, by Diet- j 
rich Von Hildebrand. A calm but force 
critique of contemporary secularism wh he 4 
takes up some crucial issues—educat 
personality, the nature of beauty and o 
efficiency—and lets them down again wit 

a new, Christian face. (List price, $3 00) 


$1.00 EACH 


10) ——; by Jean Danielou. A : 
‘ound essay on conversion in which Fa her 

antelow traces the fulfillment of prophecy — 
in and examines the transcendent 
role of the Cross in leading men to truth. 
(List price, $2.50) 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition of © 
St. Paul’s teachings concerning the way 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgr. 
Knox’s experience as translator of the Hol 
Bible makes him an qspeciany, well-fitte 
commentator. (List price, $1.7. 


| oon WAYFARER, by Irina Gorain- 
a and excellently written ac- 
eonint of a pil grimage to Rome by a Rus- 
paar Catho woman who set forth with 
oney and no woney 
change of clothes and 
about her neck. (List price, $2.50 


19) THE SITUATION OF POETRY, by 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four essays 
on the relations between poet mystic 

$275) magic and knowledge ist price, 


20) AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHILOS-— 
OPHY, by gunemee Maritain. A good, short 
study ‘which stands as a guide to Dr. Mari- 
tain’s massive synthesis of Thomism and 
modern thought. (List price, $2.75) 














